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The ‘Breadstuffs Problem of Chrance 


Not even Marie Antoinette could pop- 

ularize cake. The per capita con- 

sumption of bread per se is the great- 

est among nations. At the same time 

Saw, it is very doubtful if the consumption 

of cervals per head equals that of the United States 

pr even England, in spite of popular conception to 
he contrary. 

Unless it be the classic rye bread of central Eu- 
rope, ie whole wheat bread used by Anglo-Saxondom, 
and exch in very minor proportions, France will admit 
no cereal except wheat as a bread constituent except 
under compulsion. Corn meal or corn flour Frenchmen 
despise, although their Italian neighbors eat it in 
quantities in the form of polenta. The regional com- 
mittee of the ministry of labor in France estimates 
that tie French worker’s family of four in the Paris 
district consumes approximately 1,650 Ibs bread per 
annuni, rather more than 1 Ib 1 oz per day per person. 

Dearer bread, now at five times the figure at which 
it was before the war, is bringing about a crisis in 
France. The government is seeking to circumvent this 
by measures as stringent as those which were in force 
during the war. “Do not waste bread” signs are 
again appearing in hotels and restaurants, and gov- 
ernment regulations have provided for the compulsory 
use of wheat substitutes in bread since the middle 
of May. 

The first combination to be applied was that of 92 
per cent wheat flour and 8 per cent rye. This was to 
be the “national” bread of France. The loaf, weigh- 
ing 2.2 lbs, then sold in Paris at less than 6c and in 
Marseilles for just over 6c. In terms of francs these 
prices were five times the pre-war price. 

The new law provided also that it might be neces- 
sary to make use of barley flour in the same pro- 
portion as of rye, thus reducing the wheat content by 
a like amount. No mention was made of corn flour 
or meal. In general the French will not eat corn in 
any form, reserving it for pigs and poultry. 

The law went further and stated that if the above 
mentioned elements were not available in sufficient 
quantity to obviate imports, rice flour in a like pro- 
portion might be imposed. There is a_ possibility, 
then, of this bringing the wheat content of flour down 
to 76 per cent. To the Frenchman of all classes this 
is very terrible news. The export of breadstuffs has 
been prohibited in any case until further notice. 


AMAGED wheat or flour and bran may still be 

exported under license, if the operation is first 
approved by the national millers’ association. -Under 
this law, the legal price of bread is revised fort- 
nightly. The government states that these measures 
Were taken only because of the fear that wheat sup- 
Plies might not last until the next French crop was 
harvested. The necessity of buying foreign wheat, 
thereby keeping the franc at the low level at which 
it stands today, or even sending it lower, was un- 
doubtedly what persuaded the government to take this 
action. Its decree was not popular,—“A crime against 
the breakfast table” was the way one opposition Paris 
journal put it. Paris bakers were ordered to close 
their shops one day a week, as has been the prefec- 
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torial regulation in many of the nonwheat producing 
departments of the provinces for some time. 

The situation might well have been foreseen, as 
the area sown to wheat in France has been growing 
smaller each year for the last century. Except for the 
war period, there is no justification for this decrease. 
It is obviously an economic error. The wheat farmer 
has not suffered, because if the area sown is smaller, 
the price he receives for his grain is higher, owing 
to the limited production. He now farms with less 
labor and expense, due to the adoption of American 
agricultural machinery, than formerly, and he has been 
protected in recent years by generous import duties 
on wheat which now stand at 14 francs per 100 kilos. 
The consumer naturally carries this load, while the 
farmer has been more favored than any other tax- 
payer of France. 


i apne high price of the loaf is largely caused by the 
manifestly excessive handling costs of flour be- 
tween the miller and the baker, which amount to 12 
per cent. The baker claims that he can pocket nothing 
like that profit on his turnover. Paris has 2,150 bread 
bakeries at the moment, a practically constant number 
for the past 50 years. This is not saying that they 
remain always in the same hands, for in 1922 there 
were 8,406 transfers, which means that the transactions 
in bakery properties were actually 66 per cent greater 
than the number operating. Whatever may be the 
costs of baking bread in Paris, and they are by no 
means as moderate as in the highly developed bakeries 
of America, this continual change of ownership is 
responsible, to a certain extent, for the crisis which 
has now become acute. The average price at which 
sales of bakeries were made in 1918 was 23,000 francs. 


A Loaf Made from French Wheat Fiour 


In 1922 this had risen to 120,000 francs. Each bakery 
changing hands 1.6 times per year thus becomes a 
business proposition which many bakers find more 
profitable than selling baked products. 

Imports of grain and grain products in recent years 
from the United States, according to the French cus- 
toms classification and figures, were valued as follows, 
in francs: 1925, 356,448,000; 1924, 80,652,000; 1923, 
299,070,000; 1922, 217,646,000. 

Furthermore, imports for the first two months of 
1926 were double what they were for these months in 
1925, which argues for the contention that the bread 
crisis for France is serious. 

French wheat production averages about 260,000,- 
000 bus annually. Production per acre is given by re- 
cent government estimates at about 19 bus, but this, 
even as an average, is considered by many French 
experts as too low, the real figure being, in their 
opinion, about 26% bus. 

Normal consumption in the country today runs 
little below 330,000,000 bus per annum, leaving 70,- 
000,000 bus to be imported, chiefly from countries 
with a high rate of exchange,—a far different situa- 
tion from that which existed before the war, when such 
additional supplies were paid for at the par of ap- 
proximately five francs to the dollar, instead of around 
80, as today. 


—— oft repeated assertion among French econ- 

omists that France might well become a wheat 
exporting country has little foundation in fact, though 
it is true that many French wheat growing districts 
have notably increased their output by improved 
methods and the adoption of American agricultural 
machinery. 

Wheat covers about 13 per cent of the area of field 
crops, the latter being roughly 48 per cent of the 
cultivable land area, to which may be added another 
possible 12 per cent, as yet uncultivated. This is 
generally conceded the limit. 

The Department of the Eure, to cite an example 
of improved wheat growing methods, produced, in 
1924, 5,772,800 bus wheat on 182,500 acres, while in 
1914 the production was only 4,784,000 bus on 207,500 
acres. The average production, therefore, increased 
from 22 to 30 bus per acre in the wheat growing 
region contiguous to La Beauce, the veritable granary 
of France. If a 33 per cent increase was general 
throughout the country, there might be a surplus, 
but other regions less favored for agriculture are not 
only not increasing their output but are actually cur- 
tailing it, both as to area and as to output. 

It is impracticable to suggest that the lands which 
are now not devoted to wheat should cease to be sown 
to the less expensive and less popular cereals such as 
rye, barley and oats, because it must be remembered 
that these crops are grown on the poorer agricultural 
lands which could probably never be made suitable for 
the cultivation of wheat. France probably will always 
be dependent on exporting countries for her wheat 
supplies, although, should the government make serious 
efforts to increase the yield per acre in her present 
granary and to encourage the cultivation of wheat in 
other districts which are suited to it, it is possible that 
in a bumper crop year she might be able to supply 
her needs in full. 
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<X] CITY set astride the stream, ESR I AO RC ie 
Beneath the northern star, eee cet Ys ; 
) Thy bridge-ways and thy mighty mills 
How beautiful they are! 
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The river runs obedient 
Within thy stalwart grip; ae 
Thy power rides the seven seas Powe baal, 
In many a laden ship. se 





Wherever man doth pray for bread, And when the westering sun doth veil And Beauty from her tower high 
Thy name is known and sweet,— Thy grim and toil-worn face Steps down into the mart, 

Thou Master-City of the Mills, To those who love thee thou dost shine And on the brow of Industry 
Great Keeper of the Wheat! A miracle of grace. Places the wreath of Art. 
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THE RUMOR CROP 

HE season is at hand when rumors of large sales 

of flour for new season shipment sprout from a 
tiny seed, grow tall overnight and in a day bear their 
fruits of disaster to milling. For a month past the 
rumor crop has been casting its shadows before. No 
miller is too great to be spared or too small to be 
noticed. On good authority it is known that he sold 
either five hundred or fifty thousand barrels either to 
Pittsburgh or to Seattle or Louisville at a price based 
on several cents per bushel less than the July option. 

So far, rumors have attached themselves chiefly 
to the millers of the Southwest, but, because that 
promising empire of wheat is so easily available to a 
major part of the milling capacity of the country, 
there is little discrimination exercised in picking vic- 
tims. Where the circulation of a story requires no 


basis in fact, it is quite as easy to attach it to a 
miller at Minneapolis or Toledo as to one at Kansas 
City or Wichita. That is one of the advantages of 
unsupported gossip; it is not circumscribed or lim- 
ited in its application. 

\s a matter of exact truth, the amount of flour 
so far sold on the basis of the new crop wheat market 
is probably the smallest in years. Because of the 
lowered prospect for soft winter wheat, the early 
season uncertainty in spring wheat districts and the 
fact that, despite its present promise, the southwest- 
ern crop is not yet “made,” millers everywhere have 
been cautious in committing themselves on new season 
sales. Buyers have likewise shown limited interest in 
speculative forward purchases, and the few who have 
shown a disposition to trade have been willing to do 
so only at levels far below any price which a miller 
could protect in futures, with due regard for probable 


cash wheat premium. 
In spite of these facts, the crop of rumors pros- 
pers. Few people take them seriously, but all appar- 


ently like to repeat them in terms of “I heard,” 
“Our salesman saw the order,” and “He claims that he 
bought at fifty cents under our price.” 





THE HAUGEN VISION FADES 

HE decisive defeat of the Haugen equalization 

measure in the House of Representatives, like the 
rejection of its predecessor, the McNary-Haugen bill, 
by the last Congress, can be regarded only as a vic- 
tory for common sense. One hundred and sixty-seven 
members of the House elected to vote for political 
expediency, but a far greater number recognized the 
absurdity of attempting to blow economic reason to 
the four winds, and voted accordingly. 

Che trouble with the Haugen bill was basic and 
incurable by any sort of amendment. It sought to 
redistribute wealth by exercising the taxing power to 
bestow fortune upon those who, in the opinion of 
Congress, deserved it. In the case of the soldiers’ 
bonus this scattering of tax income in the form of 
largess had the excuse of patriotism, even though the 
force which created votes was principally political 
fear. In the present instance there is no excuse save 
politics, stark and shameful. 

The character of the vociferous demand for farm 
Subsidy was finally fully revealed by the disintegra- 
tion of the agricultural lobby when it found it would 
not be able to jam through the Haugen scheme or 
the closely similar corn belt committee proposal. 
Toward the last, outright political bribery was re- 
sorted to in an effort to purchase southern support 
by extending a subsidy to cotton, where it was little 
needed, even greater than to grains and live stock, 
on which the original sandbagging scheme was founded. 

If a considerable part of Congress were not so 
fearful of its political fortunes it would recognize 
that the subsidy schemes, any and all of them, are of 
the same brood as free coinage of silver, which was 
to create wealth by the waving of a wand. It would 
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also admit, what it knows to be the truth, that no 
subsidy scheme ‘has yet been proposed which is not 
absurdly impractical and which would, in the end, do 
vastly more harm than good to those which it sought 
to benefit. It would further awaken to the truth that 
the demand for subsidy does not arise from farmers 
themselves, but from a cloud of pestiferous politicians 
who are striking one blow for the farmer and three 
for themselves, 

There remains to be considered the compromise 
schemes embodied in the Tincher and Aswell bills, 
which propose the creation of a political board to 
supervise agriculture and, necessarily, equip it with 
authority to make draft on the treasury for money 
to be used somewhat vaguely in creating a system of 
orderly marketing. These bills admittedly will do little 
good, and contain possibilities of doing much harm. 
They have, nevertheless, the backing of political ex- 
pediency. It is regarded as necessary that the farmer 
politicians be thrown a sop, lest they run amuck and 
imperil the present conservative government. 

One or another of these bills may be passed despite 
the radicals who, demanding all or nothing, are deter- 
mined to defeat every effort to engage the government 
in agricultural relief unless it be done in the way pre- 
scribed by them. 

No more ridiculous spectacle ever has been wit- 
nessed in the always more or less entertaining Con- 
gress than this two-year long struggle to shake down 
the government under the guise of “farm aid.” In 
a year or two it will be forgotten, and later it will 
be seen in retrospect as being like in every particular 
to the glorious days when forty-seven cents was to 
be made overnight into a dollar, so that the plutocrats 
would be trimmed of their pelf and the proceeds 
showered upon the poor and lowly. ‘ 





BIG BUYERS AND SMALL ONES 


“W* again strongly condemn the sale of flour to 
large buyers at less than a fair price, and 
losses which are and must be paid by independent 
bakers and other buyers of flour.”—Resolution adopt- 
ed by Associated Bakers of America at St. Louis 
Convention. 

Obviously the cure for the situation condemned 
could be effected only in one of two ways: either the 
large buyers must voluntarily pay more for their 
flour, or millers must find some way to strengthen 
their bargaining power to match that of the agents of 
concentrated buying. The first is a manifest absurd- 
ity; the second would require specific price control by 
millers in clear violation of law, even if it were prac- 
tical to accomplish it, or a degree of individual cour- 
age in price maintenance which millers have not yet 
developed. 

Curiously enough, the Federal Trade Commission, 
which recently declared millers to be in unholy com- 
bination, a few weeks earlier canvassed the industry 
in search of data to prove this discrimination by mill- 
ers in favor of the large and against the small bakery 
buyers. Its representatives indicated that their pur- 
poses were friendly, and it would like to lend its aid 
toward terminating a situation alike inimical to the 
welfare of milling and to the small buyer of flour. 

Its investigation was, unhappily perhaps, fruitless, 
largely because millers were unwilling to supply price 
data to an organization in which all previous experi- 
ence had failed to inspire confidence. They were 
ready to admit that the bargaining power of large 
buyers is breaking down both their earnings and their 
morale, but they were unable to find in the inspired 
activities of the commission any hope of correction. 

It is probable that, in spite of resolutions of con- 
demnation and of the earnest desire of millers to find 
a way to cure the evil, the concentrated buying power 
of the bakery mergers will continue to assure them 
possession of their flour at milling cost or less. The 
same thing is true in other industries, and to a large 
degree it is accepted there, as it must be accepted 
here, as an incident of relative size, a natural and 
legitimate advantage of the larger user. 

It is probably true that millers could, if they 
would, find means to raise the whole level of prices 
made to bakery mergers to a basis of production cost. 
They have not yet, however, approached the problem 
with any will to solve it. 
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OF MANY MINDS 


HE are extracts from three speeches delivered 
last week on the subject of farm relief legisla- 
tion. The first quotation is from the. New York ad- 
dress of Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, as follows: 


Let me commend to your thoughtful attention: 
(1) the unquestionable fact that agriculture has 
not been getting its fair share of the national 
income; (2) that this is not due to any lack of 
efficiency in production; (3) that such sound legis- 
lation as will help agriculture to an equitable 
place in the existing economic order is a national 
concern and responsibility. When that kind of 
legislation is up, gentlemen, do not condemn it too 
hastily. 


The second is from an address delivered by Albert 
C. Ritchie, governor of Maryland, at Detroit: 


I am not unduly pessimistic about the farmer. 
I believe he has the enterprise and the grit to 
solve his troubles. Yet I believe it true that in 
our great struggle for industrial and financial 
leadership of the world the farmer has become too 
much and too long the forgotten man. You can- 
not blame the farmers’ troubles on rural ineffi- 
ciency or inertia, or on world markets or merciless 
economic laws, and let it go at that. Some solu- 
tion must be found. I am afraid it cannot be 
found in Congress, or in passing laws there; it is 
much more likely to be found in your banking 
houses and counting rooms, where some sound eco- 
nomic and co-operative forces can be set in motion 
and directed. 


The third quotation is from a speech in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Aswell, of Louisiana: 


In debate that scheme could not stand up, and 
they saw that it could not stand an intelligent test. 
They slipped out by night under the chief man- 
ager in charge. A group of a few men—they 
did not bring it into the committee at all—agreed 
to reduce the amount of the fee to two dollars in 
order to bid for the cotton men, and then they 
proposed to put it in the amendnient again not 
to be assessed at the gin. Do you need further 
proof of the insincerity and crookedness of the 
Haugen scheme to have southern men place their 
neck in the halter of the lobby? . . . It is an ab- 
surd proposition to undertake openly and brazenly 
to bid money for the direct votes of southern 
members at so much a vote. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the gentleman from Iowa undertook 
to show that this seventy-five million dollars would 
come back to the Treasury. If it is coming back to 
the Treasury, the Haugen crowd is deceiving us, 
for we expect to keep it. 

From which it appears to be reasonably clear that 
there is a somewhat wide difference of view as to the 
need for farm relief, the method of applying it and 
the means to be used in securing the requisite support 
in Congress. 


A MILLER EXPRESSES HIS THOUGHTS 


HE following is quoted from a letter written by 

a miller who was at least out of patience when he 
wrote it. The occasion for his desire to express him- 
self was a visit paid by a state food inspector to a 
small grocer and the serving of a portentous pink 
slip notifying the grocer that the miller’s “buckwheat 
and wheat flour” packages were misbranded because 
some of the letters were too small and the word 
“compound” was not in the right place. 

The attached is a specimen of more brainless 
interference. Isn’t it strange how a man who was 
never in business in his life, and never had a 
pay roll, never made anything and never built 
anything, so many times considers himself com- 
petent to tell successful business men how to run 
their business, especially if he is in the employ of 
the state or the federal government? 

The particular merchant in this case who was 
bothered by the “inspector” is a hard-working 
man, a good citizen and taxpayer, and a man who 
keeps the law. When you see an able-bodied man 
“inspecting” like this particular fellow did, it 
makes one realize how many millions of dollars go 
to support useless and worthless bureaus and 
commissions and departments, and the thousands 
of unnecessary employees that are supposed to 
function them ;—in other words, graft. 

Hardly “graft.” Just official impertinence by a 
small bore politician rewarded for services by the gift 
of a one hundred and fifty dollar a month job and 
the right to pry and ferret at will. The buckwheat 
brand could not possibly have deceived any one. But 
if inspectors could not find something to complain 
about, there obviously would soon be no need for in- 


spectors. 



























































1E WeeKs RLour Output 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— May 30 May 31 
May 29 May 22 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...203,717 211,359 128,335 214,124 

St. Paul 14,742 8,510 8,145 4,763 

Duluth-Superior 21,545 16,385 14,705 17,645 

Outside mills*..141,606 197,504 181,286 196,812 





Totals . .881,610 433,758 332,471 433,244 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... pop 4] 96,508 119,177 83,457 
Wichita ....... 8,631 29,647 31,026 28,036 
Salina ......+.+- 27, 176 27,075 31,761 16,204 
St. Joseph . 40, pes 39,964 28,359 35,834 
Omaha .......- 328 12,241 483 


23 22, 16, 
Outside millsf.. 171, 133 166, 613 161,504 168,140 














Totals . -884,758 382,185 379,068 347,154 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 23,300 20,100 18,100 28,700 
Outsidet 38,900 33,800 28,600 39,400 
DomeGs ...ccees 35,200 40,600 29,600 32,000 
Outside $1,020 44,631 33,754 39,368 
Indianapolis ... ...++ seeeee 4,697 6,977 
Southeast ..... 81,486 71,836 75,244 88,987 
Totals . .209,906 210,867 189,995 235,432 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 15,273 14,914 18,457 32,124 
Seattle ........ 16,322 21,687 12,284 26,107 
Tacoma ....... 22,217 23,805 9,473 25,890 
Totals . 53,812 60,356 35,214 84,121 
Buffalo ........ 196,461 206,266 135,692 128,115 
Chicago ....... 36,000 36,000 24,000 28,000 
Milwaukee 3,000 2,300 3,650 2,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST— May 30 May 31 
May 29 ae 22 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 38 40 23 38 
St. Paul ......+0. 67 39 37 19 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 44 40 47 
Outside mills* .... 53 61 44 49 
Average ..... 45 44 33 42 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 58 63 80 55 
Wichita ......0.. 52 47 47 43 
BORMA cccccsscoss 76 76 69 40 
St. Joseph ....... 85 84 49 75 
GmORe ....ccccoue 84 81 45 62 
Outside millst ... 47 46 44 50 
Average ..... 56 56 54 52 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Louis ...ccceee 36 31 30 45 
Outsidet ....... 45 39 33 45 
TONGS sak cvaseccs 73 84 62 70 
Outsidef 53 50 42 47 
Indianapolis os wa 23 34 
Southeast ........ 48 49 54 49 
Average ..... 49 48 43 49 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 24 24 21 51 
BORttIS .ncccccccse 31 41 23 50 
TACOMB 2... .ccc00s 39 42 17 45 
Average ..... 31 35 20 49 
MORRO oc cccccess 83 86 57 77 
CRIGRBO cecccccess 90 90 60 70 
Milwaukee ....... 25 19 30 21 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending May 15. 2,070 2,023 2,117 
Previous week ....... 1,972 1,748 2,151 
July 1-May 15 ....... 111,047 115,207 115,817 

Imports— 

Week ending May 15. 
Previous week ....... eee eee ose 
July 1-May 15 ...... 14 3 161 

Exports— 

Week ending May 15. 156 100 512 
Previous week ....... 144 110 210 
July 1-May 15 ....... 8,386 12,820 15,882 
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Flour Buying Limited to Immediate Needs 


Domestic Demand.—Flour buying is of a forced nature, and except in 
rare instances covers only near-by needs, Stocks, however, are generally 
understood to be far below normal for this season of the year, and a substan- 

tial volume of buying is looked for to carry the trade 
into the new crop. Scarcity of supplies caused a mod- 
erate increase in buying early last week, but this move- 
ment was checked by uncertainty over the situation in 
the Chicago May option and the adjustment to a new 
basis. 
As harvest approaches, interest in new crop de- 
- liveries increases, and the volume of business transacted 
grows, although there is still considerable exaggeration 
as to the size of individual transactions. Mills generally decline to speculate, 
and insist upon fair prices for new crop flour. There are disturbing reports, 
however, of a number of mills that are making ruinous figures and booking as 
far ahead as March 1. To cap the climax, these mills are said to be announc- 
ing no carrying charges. 

Export Trade——Recent cheerfulness over export prospects has been large- 
ly eclipsed. Europe is showing interest in new crop values, but to date only 
a limited amount of buying has been done. Prices are considered too high, 
and foreign buyers seem unanimous in expecting substantial declines as the 
new crop moves to market. Latin America continues to take substantial 
amounts, but even this outlet is affected by seasonal conservatism over new 
crop prospects. Canadian mills are conflicting in their reports on thé for- 
eign situation, some announcing good sales and others complaining of limited 
business. 

Production—Low flour stocks are being reflected in more animated ship- 
ping directions, but the percentage of activity to milling capacity remains at 
about the figures of recent weeks, though marked improvement is shown by 
some mills in the Southwest. Low production has improved the position of 
clears and low grades, and a fairly steady demand from both domestic and 
export markets has contributed to firmer prices. 

Prices——Flour quotations by mills have not fully reflected the past 
week’s fluctuations in wheat, and although the active options are only slightly 
lower than a week ago, flour prices range from 5@1l5c lower in spring wheat 
centers to 45c in the Southwest. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed prices have undergone a further recession, but there 
is an opinion in the trade that the downward movement has reached its limit. 
Heavy feeds are in better demand, but prices are still unseasonably low, a 
discount of 50c@$1 ton under bran being apparent in most markets. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., June 1.—(Special Cable)—The recent activity in wheat 
and flour is now followed by quieter trading. Buyers are awaiting the ar- 
rival of their purchases before replenishing stocks. Large sales of Australian 
flour are being made, owing to the exceptionally cheap offers. Mills offer 
Canadian tops at 45@46s ($7.65@7.82 bbl), exports at 43s ($7.31 bbl), Kansas 
exports at 42s 9d ($7.27 bbl), Minnesotas in bond at 45s 3d ($7.70 bbl), 
American low grade at 30s ($5.10 bbl), Argentine at 28s ($4.76 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents at 41s ($6.97 bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 
46s 6d ($7.91 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is firmer, but demand is quiet. Mills offer Kan- 
sas new crop at $8.10 per 100 kilos ($7.22 bbl), straights at $7.80 ($6.95 bbl), 
July-August shipment, Canadian exports at $8.50@8.60 ($7.57@7.66 bbl), and 
home milled, delivered, at $8.10 ($7.22 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a firmer and better tone to the market, owing to 
low stocks, but buyers are only purchasing for immediate needs, expecting 
lower prices. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.50@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.57 
@7.80 bbl), Manitoba patents at $8.60@8.70 ($7.66@7.75 bbl), English Mani- 
tobas at $8.80@9.12 ($7.84@8.12 bbl), home milled at $11.70 ($10.42 bbl), 
and rye flour at $7.56 ($6.74 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a small demand, owing to the declining market. 
Canadian exports are offered at $8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.80 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BO, euese 165 138% 158 147% 
BE. caves 170% 140% 159% 1494 
eS 165 136% 154% 1464 
BPs teves 167% 138 156 1464 
S04 i's in's 165 137 155% 1454 
Bhiavees Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Ma May July May July 
| Pee 150% | ay er 135% 
Sere 153% 131% 153 1374 
Sere 148% 127% 151% 134 
Perr 149% 129% 153 1354 
PTT 144 128% 150 1344 
ee Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
eae 153% 150% 138% 1364 
Be everes 155% 152% 140% 1394 
| eee 152% 149% 187% 135% 
err 152% 150% 137% 1364 
BD. ccves 151% 148% 137% 1364 
Te aa ere 148% Holiday 
p Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Ma May July June Aug. 
Bec ccecs 170% 165% 144% 1454 
. Peery 171% 167% 146 147 
Bepscece 170% 166 % 144% 145 
See 169% 165% 145% 146 
C—O 170% | errr °aaae 
Sea tece Aaiee 166% 142% 1444 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
eae 68% 72% 68% 69% 
26.. 68% 712% 68% 69% 
FRITS 68% 71% 68 694 
Ss eéaves 68% 71% 68 694 
Dee ees 67% 71% 67 694 
| Pee Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
are 39% 40% 36% 37% 
, Sa 39% 40% 37 374 
BT cceee 39% 40% 36% 37 
| ae 39% 40% 36% 364 
Pere 39% 40% 36 364 
| re Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Ma May July May July 
BOs cccse 84% 87 81 814 
 , DERE 86% 89% 83% 84 
iw 84% 87 81 82 
BBvcives 86% 89 82% 834 
an 85% 87% 81 814 
Pre Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Ma May July May July 
| Se 227 230% 228 2304 
BGcaccse 229 231% 229 314 
Biscesas 27 229% 228% 229% 
ae 227% 228% 227 2284 
C—O 226 227 226% 28 
ee Holiday 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates Unilt- 
ed States wheat stocks and movement 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


May 15— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-2 
Receipts from farms. .551,000 718,000 637,000 
TEMOTED snes Veavecace 49,296 183,356 72,400 
Se ree 14,851 5,700 25,700 

Stocks May 15— 

At terminals ........ 27,112 40,475 50,48) 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 32,243 47,725 68,71 

Week's decrease ..... 7,051 6,450 4,708 
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Stockholders to Approve Plans 








——_ 








It has been announced that plans fo 
the sale of the White Star Line by th 
International Mercantile Marine Co. to# 
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British syndicate headed by Furnes 
Withy & Co., Ltd., will be presented 
the stockholders for approval on Junt 
17, a special meeting having heen called 
for that day. 











quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.90@ 8.40 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.60@ 8.00 
Spring first clear ............. 6.50@ 6.90 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.65@ 8.20 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.15@ 7.65 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 6.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.70@ 8.20 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.20@ 7.60 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.70@ 6.90 
Rye flour, white ....... seeeee 480@ 6.10 
Oe  , Ree 8.50@ 3.90 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco 

Family patent ae 50@ 8.40 8.9 
Stralgmt ...cccse 40@ 7.00 -@ 7.60 
Cut~oo ..ccccess $209 6.80 coco @ ccce 


*Includes near-by straights: 





Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 1. 
prompt delivery. 


ttNashville prices basis-f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City ra Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Sere yey tNashville 
$8.95@ 9.10 $....@.... $7.90@ 8.40 $8.75@ 9.00 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.60@ 8.85 $9.00@ 9.25 $10.00@10.15 $8.40@ 8.65 $9.25@ 9 
8.45@ 8.60 ey ere 1800 7.90 8.60@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.85 8.75 @10.00 8.15@ 8.40 sove@® von 
6.60@ 6.75 were. Pree 6.30@ 6.80 ooee @ 7.15 7.25@ 7.50 oeve eee 7.35@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.15 rrr, Pere osce@® wed 
Pe 7.55@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.20 8.80@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.80 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 8.20@ 8.50 8.50@ 9 
hr AS 6.70@ 7.05 6.75@ 7.25 8.50@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.40 7.85@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 rr, ler 7.90@ 8.20 eee @. 
on @e- 5,50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.40 oes cke vect Becce ane @. +006 Oe ees + a Pee tnaome 
SS --@. 7.90@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 Te.) fre 7.90@ 8.15 Pree eee 8.25@ 9.40 8.10@ 8.40 9.50@ 
fete ..-@. 7.560@ 7.90 oo Os wee bse) 8.05 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.50@ 8.25 8.10@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.10 8.50@ 
wr TAS .-@. 6.25@ 6.60 de oe Gps vs -@. rer rere ee Pe 7.00@ 7.50 ocveMPines 7.25@ 
5.25@ 5.45 --@. -@.. 5.50@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.75 5.80@ 5.55 5.50@ 5.80 5.50@ 5.85 onas cone @ 
$8.60@ 3.80 .-@. --@. 4.40@ 4.50 once @acse 4.05@ 4.30 5.00@ 5.25 4.45@ 4.50 .-@. ae @. 
Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto elec Toronto **Winnip 
Kansas ......+:. $....@ $8.55@ 8.90 Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.40 “& 
Dakota ........ 8.30@ 8.80 8.75@ 8,95 Ontario 90% patentst 5. 8095. SO sceel cs Spring exports§ ..... 43s@43s 6a ores 
Montana ....... 7,.90@._ 8.20 8.50@._ 8.70 Spring second patent] ....@8.50 ‘@3. 55 Ontario exports§ .41s@ 41s 64 ged 





**In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. smeseathand jutes. §140-lb od 











packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


PPROXIMATELY 175: per cent of the world’s wheat is harvested between 
A May and September. At this time of the year, therefore, weather and 

crop prospects are dominating market factors. 

Winter wheat acreage has been officially reported from 11 European 
countries. Germany, Austria and Hungary are among those not included in 
the list, but almost two thirds of the total wheat acreage, winter and spring, 
of Europe, exclusive of Russia, has been reported on. Figures show 40,352,900 
acres this year, against 40,776,200 last year. It is probable, therefore, that 
European acreage will be much the same as last year. 

Crop conditions in Europe, on the whole, are favorable, and are repre- 
sented as rather above average. The yield this year might be above the 
average and yet the outturn might fall below that of last year, because the 
crop of 1925 was exceptionally good. The average yield per acre in Europe 
last year, exclusive of Russia, was 20.5 bus, against only 16 in 1924, and an 
average of 17.5 for 1919-23. The average yield for 1909-13 was 19 bus per 
acre. A difference of one bushel per acre in yield would make one of about 
68,000,000 bus in the crop. 

Outside of Europe, the main interest attaches to the United States 
winter wheat crop, which continues to promise a substantial increase over 
last year. Conditions in the spring wheat territory are not quite so favorable. 
In western Canada the crop condition is good at this date, and the acreage 
probably a little larger than last year. 

Seeding has been practically completed in both Argentina and Australia 
for the crops to be harvested next November and December. The soil was 
in good condition for sowing in both countries, and reports from the former 
indicate that greater care than usual was exercised in the selection of seed 
and in cultivation. No figures of acreage have been published, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be at least as large as last year. Beginning next month, 
changes in weather in both these countries will become market factors, in- 
fluencing more particularly December and May futures. 

When the general public is not speculating, the course of prices is al- 
wavs significant, because it is determined by the interaction of the estimates 
of those who most closely study crop and market conditions. Last January, 
Chicago September and Winnipeg October futures opened at approximately 
the same. level as that on which they had closed in the previous crop year. 
Little was known at that time except from partial reports on winter wheat 
acreage planted in the northern hemisphere, and the opening prices were hardly 
more than a guess. The significant thing is that what fluctuations have since 
taken place in these futures have not carried them far from their starting 
point. It is evidently the present market estimate that the world’s supplies 
may be about the same size this year as they were understood to be last year 
before the damage occurred to the Argentine crop. 

The partial substitutes—rye, rice and potatoes—must, however, always be 
taken into the reckoning as well as wheat. In 1925 Europe’s rye crop was 
much the largest since the war, the yield per acre being high, and the total 
world’s crop was even bigger than the pre-war average. Reports from 10 
European countries indicate a rye acreage in 1926 slightly smaller than 
last year. 

General reports on rice acreage for 1926 are not yet available. In 1925 
a record acreage was harvested, but the yield was below average, and the 
total crop fell slightly below that of 1924, but exceeded that of any earlier 
year. The expansion of rice acreage has been one of the most notable of 
recent developments in cereal culture. Every country growing rice has in- 
creased its acreage over the pre-war standard, the world acreage for 1925 ex- 
ceeding the average of 1909-13 by some 20,000,000 acres, or about 19 per cent. 
Unfortunately, exact statistics relating to China are unobtainable and are 
never included in world totals. It is understood that China’s rice crop in 1925 
was poor in many districts, and this would have some relation to the compara- 
tively large wheat flour imports during the past season. 

In 1925 Europe had a potato crop several hundred million bushels larger 
than in 1924, If rye and potatoes had not been so abundant, the demand for 
wheat from Europe might have been a little more insistent during the past 
year. . 

The price level at which the world will be prepared to absorb the wheat 
supplies for 1926-27, whatever they may be, will be in some degree affected by 
this year’s crops of the three main partial substitutes. 

Europe has been drawing freely on North American reserves during the 
past two weeks, and erratic Russia shipped 952,000 bus last week. The last 
two shipments from Australia have been rather surprisingly large, if the 
surplus in that country is correctly represented by official figures, but these 
will not arrive in Europe until the latter part of July and undoubtedly will 
be needed to help out before substantial quantities of United States winter 
wheat can arrive. Importers may therefore have been concentrating their 
demand on the Australian surplus. 








HEARING ON INJUNCTION 


OKLAHOMA STORAGE INCREASED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Bonded ware- 
house certificates are to be issued under 
State law to the Enid Terminal Elevator 
Co. and the Southwest Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., both of Enid, according to E. 
H. Linzee, state grain inspector, and the 
number of grain elevator concerns to 
take advantage of the law during the 
coming season will be larger than during 
he current one. 

(he Enid Terminal Elevator Co. will 
lave an elevator of 1,000,000 bus ca- 1920. 
pacity completed in June, 
company’s plant will be completed later 
yn the season. The two will be of ma- 
erial assistance to wheat growers of the 
orthwestern part of the state in avoid- 


PROCEEDINGS POSTPONED 








EGYPT’S LARGE CORN CROPS 


The other 


capita. 


state’s expected 65,000,000-bu wheat crop. 
Both plants were built by the Jones- 
Le ; =e 3 Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
The hearing on the injunction sought City. 
by the Millers’ National Federation to 
prevent the Federal Trade Commission 
from getting access to its records was 
postponed on May 26 until June 4, 


Mr. Linzee is appealing to growers 
who are in position to do so to stack 
part of their wheat on the farm, and in 
this he is asking moral assistance from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The great number of new com- 
bines shipped into the grain belt this 
spring, however, indicates that much of 
the wheat will be threshed on maturity. 


Egypt’s annual consumption of corn, 
including meal and flour, is estimated by 
the Egyptian ministry of agriculture to 
have fluctuated in the past 10 years be- 
tween a minimum of 62,000,000 bus in 
1919 and a maximum of 69,000,000 in 
It is estimated that the present 
population of about 14,000,000 consumes 
corn at the rate of about 4.7 bus per 


Practically all of this consumption is 
met by domestic production, which has 
ng congestion in the movement of the pete | in the past 10 years between 61,- 
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400,000 bus in 1919, and 67,800,000 in 
1920. This enormous production of corn 
is explained by the fact that, due to the 
high price of agricultural land, the farm- 
ers cannot afford to grow wheat and other 
cereals extensively, since these crops do 
not provide so much green fodder for 
stock as corn. 

Egypt’s imports and exports of corn 
are of relatively small dimensions, most 
of the trade in this grain being with the 
Sudan and other near-by countries. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years Egypt’s biggest 
corn importation from countries other 
than the Sudan was 786,000 bus in 1921, 
of which 315,000 came from the United 
States. 





ST. LOUIS GROUP INDORSES 
WHITE FLOUR ADVERTISING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—At a special meeting 
of the St. Louis Flour Club, held in the 
committee room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on May 25, the organization 
unanimously went on record favoring the 
proposed action of the Millers’ National 
Federation in furthering the consumption 
of white flour products. It also instruct- 
ed its delegate to favor the adoption of 
a similar resolution by the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at its coming conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

J. O. Morrissey, president of the club, 
was named the club’s delegate to attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. Mr. Morrissey 
also was elected to membership on the 
executive committee of the national or- 
ganization. Hugh Harris, flour broker, 
was elected a member of the club at this 
meeting. 





RESIGNS FROM FEED FIRM 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, announce 
that the resignation of R. Hall as secre- 
tary-treasurer of that concern has been 
accepted with extreme regret, with effect 
from June 15. Mr. Hall will, however, 
continue as one of the directors. He 
expects to take an extended vacation to 
recuperate from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia, which kept him confined to his 
home for several months. 
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LIQUIDATION OF INSURANCE 
COMPANY IS ANNOUNCED 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The Integrity Mutual 
Casualty Co., 220 South State Street, 
Chicago, is insolvent, and the board of 
directors has requested the insurance de- 
partment of Illinois to take over the 
company for liquidation. It is expected 
that arrangements will be made therefor 
by a receivership or by special appointee 
of the insurance department. 

The insurance departments of Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana recently suspended 
this company’s licenses, and its board of 
directors held an all-day conference on 
May 25 and discussed several reinsur- 
ance propositions, but after considering 
an audit of the company, announced it 
was insolvent. 

J. C. Adderly, president, stated there 
was an apparent impairment on a going 
basis of $250,000, and about $500,000 on 
a liquidation basis. The practical bank- 
ruptcy of the soft coal miners was one 
of the principal reasons for the financial 
condition of this concern. Mr. Adderly 
is also president of the Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

The Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. 
was organized in 1911, and began writ- 
ing business in February, 1912, under the 
name of the Millers’ Mutual Casualty 
Co. Prior to 1916, it confined its busi- 
ness exclusively to flour mills and ele- 
vators. In 1919, it was reincorporated 
under the present name under the uni- 
form mutual insurance act of Illinois, 
so that it could transact a general busi- 
ness, At the close of 1925, the company 
reported assets of $1,207,087, special re- 
serves of $854,943 and a surplus of 
$325,000. Last year, premiums amount- 
ed to $1,809,964, of which $800,000 rep- 
resented compensation, $450,000 miscel- 
laneous automobile, and the remainder 
fidelity and surety business, 





Every Armenian village has one or two 
bakeries, where all the neighboring peo- 
ple come and bake their bread. It is 
customary to bake once a week. Often 
the bread is so hard that it is difficult 
for the traveler to eat it. It is sold for 
one half cent a loaf. 
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Feed Manufacturers Hold Notable Meeting at French Lick Springs 


HE eighteenth annual convention of 

the American Feed Manufacturers’ 

Association at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., May 27-29, was 
characterized by an unusually well-select- 
ed program and a large attendance, and 
was particularly notable from the fact 
that all the subjects discussed were di- 
rectly pertinent to the business and ably 
presented. The business sessions were 
confined to the forenoon of each day, 
giving time for golf or other recreation 
in the afternoons and evenings, and to a 
golf tournament Friday afternoon. The 
registration total was 135. 

The following officers were elected at 
the final session: for president, W. E. 
Suits, vice president Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; first vice president, Frank R. 
Johnson, Arcadia arms Milling Co., 
Chicago; second vice president, E. B. 
Savage, International Sugar Feed Co., 
Minneapolis; third vice president, W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Memphis, Tenn; treasurer, W. R. Ander- 
son, Flour and Feed, Milwaukee. The 
secretary is L. F. Brown, Chicago. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: E. W. Elmore, Elmore Milling Co., 
Oneonta, N. Y; H. A. Abbott, The Al- 
bert Dickinson Co., Chicago; G. A. Chap- 
man, Riverdale Products Co., Chicago; 
D. W. McMillen, The McMillen Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind; J. B. Edgar, Edgar-Morgan 
Co., Memphis, Tenn; A. F. Seay, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; the president is 
an ex-officio member. 

On the board of directors are O. E. M. 
Keller, J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago; Roy 
Eshelman, J. W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa; G. G. Keith, the Hermitage 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn; James Rapier, 
Rapier Sugar Feed Co., Owensboro, Ky; 
F. J. Ludwig, Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton; Flynn Owen, Corno Mills Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; B. T. Manard, Penick & 
Ford, New Orleans; S. J. Thompson, 
Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati; Charles 
Staff, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich; Floyd M. Wilson, Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo; 
E. G. Olden, Hiawatha Gin & Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Miss; M. M. Nowak, Nowak 
Milling Corporation, Hammond, Ind; H. 
H. Humphrey, Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau, Wis; C. P. Wolverton, Mari- 
time Milling Co., Buffalo; E. Wilkinson, 
Western Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala; 
the president is an ex-officio member. 

President E. W. Elmore, in his open- 
ing address, made special mention of 
contracts of sale guaranteeing prices over 
an extended period of time, and some- 
times accepting cancellations without 
adjustment. He emphasized the fact 
that such practices are lowering the 
morale of the business and defeating the 
objects of the association. He also re- 
ferred to the desirability of a uniform 
cost system, which subject was discussed 
more fully later in the meeting. 

The annual dinner was held on Thurs- 
day evening, with an address by J. Adam 
Bede, a former congressman from Minne- 
sota, on the subject, “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” Mr. Bede is a well-known 
after-dinner speaker, and was vigorously 
applauded. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


Mimeographed copies of the reports 
of the secretary, L. F. Brown, and the 
traffic manager, R. M. Field, were dis- 
tributed, but not read, the time being 
given to other matters. Secretary Brown, 
in his report, covered various subjects, 
including legislation, with particular ref- 
erence to California, Illinois, South Caro- 
lina and Washington, the decimal weight 
bill, the national poultry council, list of 
brand names, the official emblem, digest 
of feed laws, joint uniform label commit- 
tee, price fluctuation charts, quality 
standards for special purpose feeds, re- 
tail-dealer mixing, mineral feeds, Munsell 
color plates, alfalfa meal quarantines, 
and conferences with feed control offi- 
cials, He reported a membership of 138. 

The treasurer’s report indicated the as- 
sociation to be in good financial condi- 
tion, with disbursements aggregating 
$20,000 last year. The traffic manager re- 

rted a very definite and satisfactory 
position with the railroads in all matters 
affecting the transportation end of the 
industry, a condition which he said was 
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By W. H. Wiggin 


in marked contrast to that of a few years 
ago. 

_- conclusion, Secretary Brown said, in 
part: “If the feed manufacturing indus- 
try would co-operate in the collection of 
annual statistics which show its produc- 
tive capacity and its actual production, 
and if such information were given wide 
publicity, it would tend to retard the 
construction of plants far in excess of 
those needed to supply the demand. Ac- 
tual knowledge as to manufacturing and 
distributing costs can but result in a 
steadying influence. Theoretically, under 
a competitive system, all men in fixing 
their prices consider the cost of the ar- 
ticle; practically, there seem to be many 
who are only vaguely approximating their 
costs. A number of industries, through 
their trade associations, have adopted 
uniform cost accounting systems, and are 
compiling statistics showing the individ- 
ual detail cost of their members. It is a 
competition of efficiency which the com- 
petitive system is designed to. foster, 
rather than the kind which causes an en- 
tire industry to operate below cost of 
production, a condition tending toward 
monopoly or to the adoption of devices 
in violation of law.” 

MIXED FEED STANDARDS 


W. E. Suits, chairman of the executive 
committee, referred in his address to 
quality standards for special purpose 
mixed feeds which had been adopted by 
some of the south central group of state 
feed control officials, covering cow- and 
dairy feeds, horse and mule feeds, hog 
feeds and laying mashes. He said that 
the executive committee felt that fixed 
standards for such feeds were wrong in 
principle, and that some of those pro- 
posed were at least defective in detail. 
Then he reported on his meeting with 
the National Association of State Feed 
Control Officials at its convention in 
Washington last October. 

“There are four factors,’ Mr. Suits 
said, “at present developing in this busi- 
ness, largely in the North and Northeast, 
which it will pay the membership to 
watch — manufacturing jobbers, chain 
stores, co-operatives, and retail store 
batch mixers. Practically every surviv- 
ing feed jobber who existed 10 years ago 
has put in a mixing plant and makes a 
line of feed. Many have advantages of 
local or near-by grain, the price of which 
is largely independent of, or lower than, 
the Chicago parity. They likewise enjoy 
the enormously increased Buffalo output 
of wheat feeds and Canadian imports, 
usually sold below the Minneapolis and 
Kansas City parity, sometimes as much 
as $3 per ton below. In at least 20 in- 
stances these jobbers and others have 
established lines of chain feed stores, 17 
of which in New England alone control 
about 200 retail stores.” 

He referred to the experience of the 
New York Dairymans’ League, and its 
offshoot, the Grange League Federation, 
the latter coming into existence in re- 
sponse to the demand of college econo- 
mists for unmixed feed ingredients, with- 
out the “unnecessary” dealers’ profits. 
Farmers bought feed for nearly a year’s 
delivery in New England, and put up 
their notes for 10 per cent of the pur- 
chase. These were cashed at the banks 
and used for working capital. The manu- 
facturer had his output sold nearly a 
year in advance, had no selling or adver- 
tising cost, no investment but his mill, 
and paid $3 ton for milling. 

He pointed out that eastern retail feed 
dealers suffered from this competition 
and, as a consequence, put in batch mix- 
ers to grind and mix the farmers’ grain, 
with supplements purchased in the store, 
and all for a nominal mixing charge. A 
recent census showed about 500 of these 
batch mixers operating east of Cleve- 
land, some of them putting out branded 
feeds. 

Mr. Suits did not take a pessimistic 
view of the future. He said that the 
chain store idea, as applied to feeds, has 
yet to be proven a winner. As for the 
batch mixer, it is simply the M4 rm om 
of power and machinery to what has been 
going on for years. It largely displaces 
shovel mixing on the farm and in the 


feed store. The farmers had the grain 
before; they raised it to feed, and mix- 
ing it in a batch mixer adds not a single 
grain of corn or oats or barley to their 
supply. Furthermore, he considered the 
batch mixer the parasite needed to neu- 
tralize the co-operatives. 


A PAPER BY F. D. FULLER 


Professor F. D. Fuller, president of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials, 
read an interesting paper from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

“In the early days, when there was lit- 
tle commerce in feedingstuffs, there was 
no necessity for regulating their sale, but 
as the industry developed, various forms 
of deception began to be practiced. 
Feeds were often adulterated or mis- 
branded, and practices of this nature 
were the direct cause of the enactment 
of laws regulating their manufacture and 
sale. I have always maintained that all 
materials having feeding value, and not 
injurious to the health of domestic ani- 
mals, should be utilized as feed, provid- 
ed that the product, as it reaches the 
consumer, is properly labeled, so that he 
will know just what he is buying. 

“The growth of the mixed feed indus- 
try has been marvelous, and I believe it 
has been due to several factors,- namely, 
the increased use of byproducts, the de- 
mand for balanced rations, the shortage 
of farm labor and the desire of farmers 
for labor saving methods, the growth of 
a dairy industry on small farms near the 
large cities, the increase in the raising 
of poultry by dwellers in towns and 
cities, and the extensive advertising and 
educational campaigns which you have 
conducted. 

“The Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials was organized some 16 years ago, 
and our efforts have been directed alon 
lines of promoting uniformity in feed 
legislation, the formulation of standards 
and definitions, and the promulgation of 
uniform rulings for use in the adminis- 
tration of the feed laws of this country. 
At present we have adopted definitions 
for approximately 90 simple commodities, 
and it is gratifying to know that officials 
and manufacturers are almost in com- 
plete accord on this subject. The co- 
operative work on chemical standards has 
not reached as advanced a stage as that 
on definition, but already standards have 
been adopted for several feeds. 

“Uniformity in the matter of registra- 
tion has been given considerable atten- 
tion, and much has been accomplished as a 
result of co-operative effort. Every 
manufacturer should familiarize himself 
with the requirements of the feed laws 
of every state in which he seeks business, 
and then he will be in a position to act 
intelligently. You are, of course, much 
interested in a uniform system of label- 
ing, and uniform tags for several classes 
of feeds already have received the ap- 
proval of a joint. committee and been 
adopted by our association. At present 
there is lack of uniformity in the rules 
and regulations which have been promul- 
gated by feed control officials, but it is 
hoped that we soon will adopt a set of 
uniform rules and regulations. 

“In conclusion, I want to impress upon 
you the fact that it is absolutely essential 
to watch carefully the quality of the raw 
material entering your mixtures, and 
above all else, do not let your finished 
product go on the market without know- 
ing its analysis. Do not base your guar- 
anty for the entire season’s output upon 
the analysis of one sample. Watch close- 
ly, at frequent intervals, the composition 
of the goods with which you are plannin 
to win the confidence of the public an 
build up a profitable business.” 


THE FEED MAN AND THE COLLEGE 


Allen G. Phillips, until recently con- 
nected with Purdue University, but now 
vice president of and sales manager for 
the McMillen Co., contrasted the point 
of view of the agricultural colleges with 
that of those actually engaged in the 
commercial feed business, giving his talk 
the caption “From the Outside Looking 
In.” He quoted the statement from one 
college professor in a dairy department 
-as follows: “We suggest the use of pure 
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feeds, as there is no use for a farme 
to buy clipped oat hulls or wheat screep. 
ings, or such material, to put in his rq 
tion. Commercial manufacturers 
their required protein by the use of the 
cheapest high protein supplements, keep 
their fiber down as low as possible, ang 
at the same time use all of the cheape 
materials that they can. For this reasgy 
we believe that a farm-mixed ration of 
16 per cent total protein would actually 
contain more total digestible nutrienjs 
than a commercial feed of the same pro. 
tein content, but of course it is up to the 
ccmmercial concern to manufacture , 
feed that will sell at a profit.” It was 
to a discussion of this point of viey 
that he gave his attention. 

The adoption of color standards fo 
cottonseed meal, based on the Munselj 
color system, was discussed by Wright 
Youtsey and H. J. Morrison, of the Prog. 
ter & Gamble Co. This subject proved 
of considerable interest, as all feed mix- 
ers are buyers of cottonseed meal, and 
this was a mechanical method of assist. 
ance in determining quality. 


A DISCUSSION OF COSTS 


A. T. Pennington, a member of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Memphis, Tenn., gave an effec- 
tive discussion on the subject of costs 
and the importance of knowing them ade. 
quately and accurately. Illustrating 
points which he wanted to drive home, he 
made a happy allusion to the feast of 
Belshazzer and the handwriting on the 
wall. The walls of many business places, 
due to a want of adequate knowledge 
vitally concerning their business, were 
being inscribed at the present time, he 
thought, with the words “Thou hast been 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, and this day thy business has been 
taken away from thee, and divided 
among thy competitors, because it is not 
being properly administered and the sell- 
ing price of commodities has been {fixed 
without a knowledge of cost.” Several 
other telling illustrations were also used 
to bring out the point. 

Then Mr. Pennington continued: “We 
of the South have preached this doctrine 
of uniform cost accounting until the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association has appointed a working com- 
mittee of cost accountants, taken out of 
the industry, which is trying to work out 
a system which shall be flexible enough 
so that every member of our association 
can install it. We do not want red tape, 
but we do want a system which shall 
faithfully and truly reflect the exact sit- 
uation at all times. A great many feed 
manufacturers believe that their profits, 
if any, come through their buying. | 
know there is money in merchandising 
mixed feeds. In our case we have a buy- 
ing department, and our various manv- 
facturing units purchase from it. 
manufacturing unit is then separated 
from the others, and the general and 
administrative expense is allocated fair- 
ly to each department, so that at the 
end of each month we know exactly what 
each has done, and exactly what it has 
cost to do it.” 

This paper resulted in considerable dis- 
cussion. Answering questions, Mr. Pen- 
nington said he could not tell how many 
southern manufacturers had adopted 4 
cost system, but that they were endeavor- 
ing to build and evolve a system from 
the members themselves and their experi- 
ence rather than by the employment of 
outside business engineers. The data nec- 
essary has been secured through question- 
naires and conferences. In regard to the 
use of a uniform sales contract, he said 
that this had been adopted by 23 manv- 
facturers in the association, and that con- 
ditions were considerably better as a re- 
sult, about the only trouble now experi- 
enced being caused by manufacturers 
north of the Mason and Dixon line who 
enter southern territory and are not 
working on an equally satisfactory basis. 
Reference was made to a broadcasting 
service which has been established, and to 
the possibility of engagin in extension 
work of an educational character lztet 
on. In the discussion from the floor the 
matter of invisible loss and shrinkage 4 
up, and it wai 
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average experience should be used, and 
not merely the showing of the good 
months. 


a Be MacNicol, secretary Southern 
Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
illustrated by means of a dummy_appara- 
broadcasting service now being 


s the ~ 
Se aered in the South from Memphis as 
headquarters. He emphasized the far- 
reaching effect of such a service when he 


that there were 550,000 receiving 
farms in this country. This was 
-t of much interest to all present. 


said 

sets or 

a subje 
DR. R. ADAMS DUTCHER 

Only passing reference can be made to 

address by Dr. R. Adams Dutcher, 


profess of agricultural and biological 
chemistry, State College, Pa., on the sub- 
ject of “Some New Aspects of the Feed- 
ing Problem,” because of the impossibil- 
ity of doing it justice in limited space. 
Professor Dutcher illustrated -his talk 
with lantern slides, and gave particular 
attention to vitamins, on which he has 
specialized. His discussion of the sub- 
ject was competent and was followed 
with the closest interest, and the practical 
value of his work was made apparent. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 


retiring president for his splendid work 
of the last two years. A. G. Winter, 
Lynnhaven, Va., the founder of this asso- 
ciation, when requested to make some re- 
marks, recalled in a delightful way many 
of the older men connected with the as- 
sociation, having something to say in each 
case it their initiation into the feed 
busin¢ 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
ipon employers to grant World 


called 


War veterans at least four weeks of va- 
cation in 1927 in order to permit them 
to attend the American Legion conven- 
tion in Paris, expressed regret at the 
death of Milton C. Peters, “a valiant sup- 
porter of the higher ideals of the indus- 
try,’ and recommended to the associa- 
tion's membership the adoption of the 
Munsell color plates as standard for the 
grading of cottonseed meal, so far as col- 
or is concerned. 
lhe Attendance List 

H. | Ackhoff, Oyster Shell Products Cor- 
por St. Louis. 

H 1 A. Abbott, the Albert Dickinson 
Cc igo. 

J Adam, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Le 

Ss Alexander, Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor 
Co fordsville, Ind. 

J Anderson, Price Current Grain Re- 
por hicago. 

W Anderson, flour and feed, Milwau- 
i A Ashner, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
N ins. 


J Baker, Lamar (Colo.) Alfalfa Mill- 


I Barnes, Mente & Co., Inc., St. Louis. 
W Becker, Cereal Byproducts Co., Chi- 


A. \ Bosworth, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Mer , Tenn, 


M { Bosworth, M. M. Bosworth Co., 
Me , Tenn. 
Boyer, Armour Fertilizer Works, 


F !. Bradford, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 


J n L. Brodé, F. W. Brodé Corporation, 
M his, Tenn. 
r M. Browne, Valley Brokerage Co., 
Tenn. 
W. A. Bruce, Purina Mills, St. Louis. 
E. Bryson, J. H. J. Gilbert, Savan- 


L. Buxton, Kentucky Chemical Mfg. 
Cc Covington, Ky. 
\ on Casler, Darling & Co., Chicago. 
Chapin, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., 
Ow oro, Ky. 
GS 4 Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., 
Cc 0 
C. E. Coe, C. U. Snyder & Co., Memphis. 
J ’. Curry, The Albert Dickinson Co., 


( rles B. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
( t. Louis. 
DeHaven, The Sugarine Co., Owens- 
Ky. 
Edgar, Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Mem- 
renn,. 
rman T. Edwards, S. T. Edwards & 
( Chicago. 
D. Egly, The McMillen Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
W. Elmore, Elmore Milling Co., Oneon- 
Ne as 
- 6 Fellows, Marianna Sales Co., Mem- 
enn, 
J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
F, D. Fuller, division of feed control serv- 
, College Station, Texas. 
M E. Gifford, Chase Bag Co., Chicago. 
). H. J. Gilbert, Savannah, Ga. 
2 D. Gelzer, Penick & Ford, New Orleans. 
: ‘iss Margaret Golin, flour and feed, Mil- 
vaukee, 
_ W. O. Greene, Cereal Byproducts Co., St. 
MOUS, 
Fr. C. Greutker, 


. Cereal Byproducts Co.; 
Buffalo, 





J. B. Groebner, Hagle Roller Mill Co., 

New Ulm, Minn. 
L. Hall, Collis Products Co., Clinton, 

Iowa. 

L. R. Hawley, The Quaker Oats Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Dr. J. K. Haywood, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Hazle, Jr., B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 

Elsor Heater, Cereal Byproducts Co., St. 
Louis. 

Reese V. Hicks, International Baby Chick 
Co., Kansas City. 

Guy E. Hillier, Penick & Ford Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. Holcomb, Nickel 
Louisville, Ky. 

H. H. Humphrey, Nerthern Milling Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

F. R. Johnson, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

A. H. Jones, Illinois State Department of 
Agriculture, Robinson, Il. 

Cc. Kayhart, Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York. 

G. G. Keith, the Hermitage Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

O. E. M. Keller, J. J. Baderfoch Co., Chi- 


Plate Railroad, 


cago. 
H. E. Kuehn, King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
H. H. Ladish, Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


c. F. Lane, Hecker H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
J. H. Leftwich, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





A. L. Lippmann, Penick & Ford, New 
York. 

Dean R. Lindsey, Department Conserva- 
tion & Inspection, Little Rock, Ark. 

H. B. McCoy, Humphreys-Godwin Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

D. W. McMillen, the McMillen Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

E. P. MacNicol, Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. A. Mahon, Mixed Feed Supply Co., 
Kansas City. 

B. T. Manard, Penick & Ford, New Or- 
leans. 

J. L. Marshall, Kentucky Feed & Grain 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

M. O. Maughan, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago. 

H. J. Meilahn, J. J. Badenoch Co., Chi- 
cago. 

G. Ellsworth Meech, Meech & Stoddard, 
Inc., Middletown, Conn. 

S. J. Meyers, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

Colonel C. C. Miner, Foods and Dairies, 
Chicago. 

H. J. Morrison, 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Herman Nagel, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

O. E. Nelson, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., Lamar, Colo. 

M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corpora- 
tion, Hammond, Ind, 


the Procter & Gamble 








A Champion of Better Crops 





Fe® many years H. C. Garvin, vice president of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was chairman of the crop improvements committee 
He resigned recently, and was sup- 
planted by R. W. Goodell, vice president of the King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 


apolis. 
Mr. Garvin’s interest in the farmer has become a tradition in that part 


of the Millers’ National Federation. 


of. the country immediately adjacent to his company’s mills. 
a constant adviser of individual farmers and of groups of farmers. 
aim has been to bring about the growing of better grain. 


He has been 
His great 
During the course 


of his work for the Federation this aim, of course, was directed toward the 
country at large, and there are few men who have a wider knowledge than 


Mr. Garvin of conditions in the wheat growing states. 
nated a beautiful tract of 27 acres to the Winona County Farm Bureau. 


Not long ago he do- 
It is 


called “The Farmers’ Community Park.” 

Prior to going into the flour milling business, Mr. Garvin was a railroad 
man, beginning as a telegraph operator and station agent, and advancing to 
the general agency of the Chicago & North Western Railway Co. at division 


headquarters, Winona. 


In 1899 he was one of the organizers of the Bay 


State Milling Co., his first official position being secretary and manager. 


A great advocate of 


d roads, Mr. 


Garvin spends much of- his time 


with state, county and local road officials. .His. hobbies include golf and black 


bass fishing. 
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R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis. 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit. 

BE. G. Olden, Jr., Hiawatha Gin & Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss. 

George G. Oliver, American Miller, Chi- 
cago. 

A. T. Pennington, Royal Feed & Milling 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

A. G. Philips, the 
Wayne, Ind. 

J. W. Powley, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


McMillen Co., Fort 


J. A. Price, Humphreys-Godwin Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
James Rapier, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., 


Owensboro, Ky. 

H. L. Reinshagen, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Minneapolis. 

John L. Reque, 
Works, Chicago. 

E. C. Rich, Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 


Hirst & Begley Linseed 


N. Y. 

Mrs. J. E. Riley, Three Minute Cereals 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

O. 8S. Roberts, Indiana State Chemist De- 
partment, La Fayette, Ind. 

L. H. Robertson, Abingdon (Ill.) Milling 
& Cattle Feeding Co 
Cc. G. Robinson, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
F. M. Rosekrans, the Bertley Co., Chicago. 
George A. Sahly, E. 8S. Woodworth & Co., 


Scruggs-Robinson Co., 


Minneapolis. 

E. B. Savage, International Sugar Co., 
Minneapolis. 

J. T. Sexton, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 


Kansas City. 


Charles Shackell, Penick & Ford, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

J. A. Shields, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind. 


Roy B. Simpson, Simpson Advertising Co., 
St. Louis. 

George W. Smith, the 
Co., Minneapolis. 

L. M. Smith, Price Current & Grain Re- 
porter, Chicago. 

8S. C. Smith, Darling & Co., Chicago. 

W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

J. Q. Smythe, S. Howes Co., Inc., 
apolis, Ind. 

U. Snyder, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chi- 


Albert Dickinson 


Indian- 


T. E. Snyder, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago. 

E. Stark, National Dairy Council, Chicago 

A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

G. P. Stautz, Illinois Feed & Elevator 
Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Ray Strain, Lamar (Colo.) 
ing Co. 

J. W. Strickland, Postum Cereal Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

W. FE. Suits, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Terry, Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Products Co. 

8S. J. Thompson, the 
Cincinnati. 

W. D. Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. 


Alfalfa Mill- 


Ubiko Milling Co., 


E. K. Warner, Archer Oaniels Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. 

George Wiedlocher, Wiedlocher & Sons, 
Springfield, Il. 

Floyd Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 


Products Co., Lamar, Colo. 

W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

A. G. Winter, Lynnhaven, Va. 

Cc. P. Wolverton, Maritime 
Buffalo. 

Wright Youtsey, 
Cincinnati. 


Milling Co., 


Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 


NEW ZEALAND MILLERS 
ARE DENIED RELIEF 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, May 3.—A dep- 
utation has urged the minister for agri- 
culture in New Zealand to enforce the 
antidumping laws relating to flour and 
to increase the duty on importations. It 
is declared by millers that flour is being 
dumped in New Zealand at £2 10s -ton 
below the price ruling in Australia. 

The minister indicated that the quan- 
tity of flour that was being imported was 
much the same as last year. The mar- 
gin of profit to the New Zealand miller 
appeared to be ample, in fact greater 
than in Australia, and there was no 
reason to suppose, he added, that he re- 
quired further protection at present. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





NEW MEMBERS ACCEPTED 
BY BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Burrato, N. Y.—At the weekly 
luncheon meetings of the Buffalo Flour 
Club, 15-minute addresses on business 
and other current topics are being in- 
troduced into the program. Last week 
Kenneth Fickett, chief announcer of 
WGR station, was the speaker, and at 
the previous meeting George B. Wood, 
of the Seymour-Wood Grain Co., ad- 
dressed the gathering. 

Nine members were accepted last week. 
They were: Harold E. Tweeden, Cargill 
Grain Co; C. E. Lane, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co; George B. Wood, 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co; Harry C. Ell- 
wood, Colonial Salt Co; Harry Raeder, 
Washburn Crosby Co; Earl McConnell, 
McConnell Grain Corporation. 















































































































COMMANDER ADDS TO 
KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Grain Storage and Milling Capacity to Be 
Increased—Cllg@’ BR. Haney to Have 
Charge of Plant 

Kawsas Crry, Mo., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made to- 
day that the Kansas City mill of the 
Commander Corporation, purchased a 
few weeks ago from the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, will 
be operated as an independent unit by 
the Monarch Milling Co., a subsidiary 
company. Cliff R. Haney, now associ- 
ated with the field interests at Minne- 
apolis, will come to Kansas City to as- 
sume charge. Offices will be in connec- 
tion with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. 

Plans are being made and bids have 
been invited for the building of 750,000 
bus concrete storage, which will make 
the total storage of the Monarch plant 
1,100,000. If possible, contracts will be 
let so that the new storage will be avail- 
able in about 90 days. At the same time 
the present handling house will be re- 
constructed to give it a omneee of 35 
to 40 cars a day. Work will begin next 
week on considerable changes in the mill 
proper, including the addition of some 
machinery. For the present the mill will 
be operated with only the present unit 
of 1,500 bbls capacity. A second unit 
of the same size will be added later. 

Harvey E, Yawntis. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT 
POOLING COMMENDED 


Mexsovunne, Vicrorta, May 3.—J. M. 
McDonald, of South Australia, who rep- 
resented the commonwealth wheat pool- 
ing interests at the world conference held 
at St. Paul, Minn., has returned to Aus- 
tralia convinced of the desirability of 
co-operative pooling. 

He considers the conference to have 
been most successful, notwithstanding 
the impracticability of arriving at any 
definite working agreement, and particu- 
larly stresses the fact that Canadian 
farmers have signed definite binding 
contracts to supply all of their wheat 
for five years to the pooling organiza- 
tions. 

This is a matter of the greatest inter- 
est to Australian producers, for the 
courts here have decided that, although 
there is nothing to prevent growers from 
entering into such contracts, these can- 
not be enforced, for the reason that they 
are tantamount to restriction of trade. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 








DECLINE IN WHEAT PRICES 
EXPECTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Mevsovurne, Vicronta, May 3.—There is 
a growing feeling that in the near fu- 
ture considerable easing of the wheat 
markets in Australia will be witnessed. 
At present 6s 4d@6s 5d bu is being 
asked by farmers, who are showing a4 
greater inclination to sell than for some 
time. 

With wheat prices lower over-sea buy- 
ers of flour have exhibited caution, and 
little business has been done lately in this 
commodity. Recently, when the market 
was rising, Victorian millers received 
substantial orders, and a number of them 
have commitments which will keep their 
plants fully occupied for the next two 
months. 

Cuartes J, Marruews, 





CONTINENTAL SALES SHOW INCREASE 

New York, N. Y.—The sales of the 
companies owned or controlled by the 
Continental Baking Corporation, for the 
five weeks ended May 15, 1926, were al- 
most $5,000,000 over those of the com- 
panies this corporation controlled durin 
the corresponding period of 1925, ont 
show net operating profits, before income 
taxes, of $846,744, according to George 
G. Barber, chairman of the board, 





RAPID GRAIN HANDLING OCCURS 

Burrato, N. Y.—On May 26 the 
steamer Shenango, loaded with Canadian 
wheat, docked at the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co,’s terminal ele- 
vator, situated on the Hamburg Turn- 
pike, The entire cargo of 872,000 bus 
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was taken off in a little over 11 hours’ 
actual working time, by the two big 
marine legs. At the same time 164,000 
bus wheat from this steamer were loaded 
on cars for rail shipment to New York— 
the loading being done in six and a half 
hours. 

The new Saskatchewan elevator is 
proving to be one of the fastest grain 
handling plants in the harbor, and its 
convenient location on the waterfront in- 
sures quick dispatch to boats. 

The piling foundation work for the ad- 
dition to the elevator was completed 
some weeks ago, and the work on the 
superstructure is progressing satisfac- 
torily. This addition, which will .double 
the present capacity of the elevator, will 
be completed in readiness for the fall 
grain rush. 


PHOENIX MILL BOUGHT . 
BY IGLEHEART BROS. 


Evansvittz, I~p.—Announcement was 
made last week of the purchase by Igle- 
heart Bros. of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
here, including mill stock, brands and 
good-will, The mill was taken over by 
the purchasers on June 1. The price 
was not made public, but it was inferred 
that it would approach $1,000,000, 

The merger will unite two of the old- 
est milling institutions in this city. It 
was brought about, it was stated, by the 
large increase in the sale of the Igle- 
heart products since its merger with the 
Postum Cereal Co, The Phoenix mill has 
a capacity of 1,000 bbls daily, and will 
increase the Igleheart daily capacity to 
2,500 bbls. 

J. L. Knauss, veteran miller, who has 
been at the head of the mill for many 
years, retires from its management. Un- 
der the merger J. L. Igleheart will be- 
come president, with Otto Knauss and 
Frederick Elles vice presidents. The 
board of directors will include J. L., A. 
S. and John G. Igleheart, G. E. John- 
son, and Otto Knauss. 

The Phoenix mill grew out of the Elles 
Flour Milling Co., pioneer of the early 
days of Evansville. The mill stood orig- 
inally on the banks of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, long since abandoned, which 
was Evansville’s only traffic connection 
with the north and east. The first mill 
was burned, as was its successor. When 
the new mill was built of modern ma- 
sonry to succeed the others it was first 
known as the Elles & Knauss Mill. At 
the death of Mr. Elles the name was 
changed to the Phoenix as a token of its 
defiance of the fire demon that had de- 
stroyed the other mills. 

In the merger the old trade names 
will be used for business purposes. Otto 
Knauss will manage the business in co- 
operation with Frederick Elles. 








PIGGLY WIGGLY CO. ATTACKS 
OREGON-STATE WEIGHT LAW 


Porttanp, Orecon.—A complaint at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the law 
pases at the 1925 session of the Oregon 
egislature, regulating the size of flour 
sacks, was filed at Salem on May 27 by 
the Oregon Piggly Wiggly Co., operating 
a chain of grocery stores. William A. 
Dalziel, as deputy sealer of weights and 
measures, is made the defendant in the 
case, 

The law is attacked on the grounds 
that it is in violation of section 10, article 
1, of the Constitution of the United 
States in that it impairs the obligation of 
contract and abridges the privileges of 
the citizen, and also attempts confisca- 
tion of property without due process of 
law and without compensation. 

The grocery company says it has pur- 
chased and now has for sale flour in 49-, 
10- and 2-lb sacks, and that these sizes 
are not recognized by the statute. 





TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra,—Complaints 
made in Oklahoma and Kansas that 
Texas freight rates are unduly preju- 
dicial to grain interests of these states 
provoked a vigorous argument during 
the recent annual session of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association in Houston, 
The matter came up during a discussion 
of whether the association should affiliate 
with the Texas Industrial Traffic League, 
A resolution was adopted leaving it to 





the discretion of the directors of the 
association whether this should be done. 

R. H. Wahenfuehr, New Braunfels, 
and John Clements, Waco, are flour mill- 
ers in the new official body of the asso- 
ciation, the former being a vice presi- 
dent and the latter a director. R. L. 
Cole, Krum, was elected president, V. 
H. Davison, Galveston, first vice presi- 
dent, and H. B. Dorsey, Fort Worth, 
secretary-treasurer. Other directors are 
G. E. Cranz, Fort Worth, and L. C. 
McMurtry, Pampa. 


BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN 
HOLD PROFITABLE MEETING 


Los Ancoetes, Car.—The twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was held here May 26-29, came to 
an end with the election of the following 
officers, named by a board of directors, 
which is unchanged from last year: pres- 
ident, W. T. Bishop, Bishop & Co., Los 
Angeles; vice president, C. A. Bowman, 
Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo; 
secretary, R. T. Stokes, New York. The 
executive committee comprises Mr. Bish- 
op, Mr. Bowman, L. D. Manchester, 
Brooks Morgan and A. J. Zimmerman. 
Mr. Manchester, the retiring president, 
was presented with a silver mounted me- 
morial gavel. About 50 members of the 
association attended the convention, a 
detailed account of which will appear in 
the American Baker section of The 
Northwestern Miller in the issue of 
June 23, 








AMSTERDAM IS RIPE FOR 
TRADE IN IMPORTED FLOUR 


AmsterpaM, Hortanp, May 10.—There 
has been little variation in the flour mar- 
kets. Home millers quote their ordinary 
run at $8@8.04 per 100 kilos, ex-mill, 
with a discount for large quantities. This 
price, therefore, allows of a possibility of 
the foreign miller doing some business 
here. It means that $7.90 could be paid 
for reputed straight brands, but less for 
those not ranking in the first line. A 
really strong straight flour would find a 
ready market here, as home milled flour 
is not particularly strong, since Plate 
wheat is being used to a large extent. 

Canadian offers are out of line, and 
likewise the prices asked by Minnesota 
millers. Minnesota flour is disappearing 
from our market, and imports are be- 
coming rare. Belgian millers have raised 
their prices, and find it difficult to com- 
pete, the home miller having the field 
mostly to himself. Demand, however, is 
said to be falling off, contrary to custom, 
as the spring often means better sales 
when vegetables are high and old crop 
potatoes get poor in quality. However, 
vegetables are lower, and old potatoes 
seem of fair quality. 





FORMER FLOUR INSPECTOR ARRESTED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A. W. Estabrook, 
formerly official flour inspector for the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and later 
proprietor of a commercial laboratory 
specializing in grain and flour tests, was 
arrested last week in Denver, Colo., and 
returned to Kansas City. He will be 
charged, police say, with attempted mur- 
der, It is alleged that he attempted to 
avenge a contempt of court sentence 
pronounced on him here in 1924 by send- 
ing to Judge E. E, Porterfield a four- 
ound carton of pancake flour in which 
e had mixed arsenic. Judge Porterfield 
and his pevine | became violently ill after 
eating pancakes made from the flour, 
but the poison was not in sufficiently 
soluble form to be fatal. 





TUNISIAN DUTIES INCREASED 


The import duties in Tunis on cereals 
and cereal products have been increased 
30 per cent, according to a decree pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisian 
of April 21, as reported by Leland L. 
Smith, American consul. 

The increased rates, in francs, per 220 
Ibs: wheat, 18.20; wheat flour, 28.60@ 
41.60, depending on rate of extraction; 
oats, 7.80; oatmeal, 13; barley, 3.90; bar- 
ley flour, 6.50; rye, 7.80; rye flour, 18; 
corn, 7.80; corn meal, 18. The above 
products of French origin enter Tunis 
free of duty. 





June 2, 19% 


BARLEY GRADES ARE 
OFFICIALLY ESTABLISHED 


The Secretary of Agriculture promy. 
gated official grain standards of th 
United States for barley on May % 
These standards, after the expiration o 
the 90 days required by the grain stand. 
ards act, will become officially effectiy, 
on Aug. 24, 1926. 

Under the standards, barley is divideg 
into four classes, based not only on vari. 
ety, but the section of the country i, 
which grown. Conditions in the produe. 
ing sections west of the great plains arg 
are somewhat different from those ob. 
taining in the remainder of the country. 
and the standards as promulgated ar 
designed to care for this situation. One 
of the outstanding features reflected by 
this condition is indicated in the fact 
that barley produced on the west coast 
will be graded on a dockage basis, 
whereas that produced east of the Rocky 
Mountains will be inspected under a sy5- 
tem of grading which does not provide 
for dockage. 


PLAN PROPOSED TO ALTER 
REPORT ON GRAIN STOCKS 


The weekly report of commercial stocks 
of grain will be improved by the collec- 
tion of stocks from additional markets 
on a comparable basis, according to a 
plan which has been submitted to the 
grain exchanges by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. This will assure the collection 
of more complete figures on the visible 
supply and make the report fill the gap 
between the department’s estimate of 
stocks in country mills and elevators and 
the Bureau of the Census estimates of 
stocks of wheat in merchant mills. Sey- 
eral markets that have recently become 
important in the storing of grain will 
be added. There will be no duplication, 
but a more complete record of grain 
stocks in the various positions in the 
market. 

The plan will present a visible supply 
report which will show stocks of grain in 
public elevators and warehouses, in pri- 
vate elevators and warehouses engaged 
in handling grain in interstate com- 
merce, stocks afloat in lakes, rivers, ca- 
nals and at seaboard ports, Canadian 
grain in bond in United States ports and 
markets, and American grain in bond in 
Canadian ports and markets. 








RETAIL GROCERS PLAN FOR 
CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers will be 
held at Rochester, N. Y., June 21-24. 
Frank W. Meyer, general chairman of 
the transportation committee, has an- 
nounced that special trains will carry the 
delegates to the convention from _ the 
various parts of the country. 

The program committee says there will 
be only a few set speeches, but that 
topics of general interest will be dis- 
cussed from the floor. 

Some of the delegates will stop at 
Niagara Falls on June 20 to visit the 
plant of the Shredded Wheat Co., the 
guests of which they will be for a trip 
around the gorge and for luncheon. 





DEATH OF JOHN F. KERN 

Muwavxkee, Wis.—John F. Kern, 4 
prominent figure in the milling industry 
of the Central West for nearly 50 years, 
died at his home, 873 Lake Drive, on 
May 27, following a stroke of apoplexy. 
He was 64 years of age. 

Mr. Kern was born in Milwaukee and 
entered the milling industry as a youth, 
in the employ of his father, the late 
John B, A. Kern. Upon the latter’s 
death in 1892, he became president of 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc. Mr. 
Kern also was senior member of Kern 
& Manschot, flour brokers, the business 
of which will be continued by George 
E. Manschot, who has been associated 
with Mr. Kern for more than a quarter 
of acentury. Funeral services were heid 
on May 29. 





The import and export trade of 
French Morocco with the United Statcs 
has been growing steadily during tlie 
past 12 or 13 years. 
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In -lemoriam: 


By William (. &dgar 








—Ez=JHEN I came to Minneapolis in 1882 to 

"| become business manager of The North- 
western Miller, of which Charles M. 
i) Palmer was then the owner, George E. 
Graves, a young man of twenty-two, was 
frequent caller at the office and, although he was not 
attached to the staff, he occasionally did 





definite!) 

some work for us. At that time photo-engraving had 
not been discovered, and illustrations for periodicals 
were made by the old-fashioned and now obsolete wood 
engraving method. 

The artist drew his picture on the smooth surface 
of a box wood block and, by means of various delicate 
steel tools, the engraver cut out the lines, achieving 
more or less success, according to his skill as a 
craftsn Mr. Willard, the elder, was our wood 
engraver at first, and later was succeeded by his 
brother. botht excellent workmen. The process was 
slow and expensive and, in consequence, few illustra- 
tions were used. 


Mr. Graves drew many of our early wood cuts; 
them portraits, others views of milling plants. 


some 0! 
Soon a method of engraving on wax was introduced, 
and he experimented with this with as much success 
as the crude process was capable of obtaining. Fol- 
lowing ‘his innovation came photo-engraving, destined 
entirely to supersede the old method of engraving on 
wood and to put the old-fashioned wood engraver out 
of business. 

At first reproductions were confined to line draw- 
ings, from which zine etchings were made. This did 
away with the work of the wood engraver as an 
intermediary between the artist and the finished illus- 
tration, and more faithfully interpreted the artist’s 
original drawing. 

The Northwestern Miller was one of the first 
American periodicals to avail itself of the new method, 
and the services of Mr. Graves became of the utmost 
value in this development. He was born in New 
York in 1860 and studied art in the best eastern 


schools, later becoming a student in Germany. He 
found increasing opportunity in the discovery of the 
photo-engraving process, which enabled his original 
drawings to be reproduced directly, correctly and at 


a minimum expense, hence his work was in demand 
and he became a regular contributor to The North- 
western Miller, in fact its staff artist. 

One of the earliest examples of photo-engraving 
to appear in the columns of The Northwestern Miller 
was a quarter page illustration in which Mr. Graves 
and the writer collaborated; a sentimental rhyme 


about the old mill, of course, of which I supplied the 
text and he made the drawing. It had to do with the 
miller’s daughter, equally of course, and, as I recall 
it, the refrain ran something like this: “I see again 
sweet Nellie’s face, as she stood by the old mill 
stream,” 

Such a production, appearing in the columns of a 
hitherto prosaic trade.journal, was an innovation and 
caused considerable comment, not all of it favorable. 


The only miller’s daughter with whom I was then 
acquainted was named Agnes, and not Nellie. Al- 
though she was severe in her criticism of the thing, 
pronouncing it rubbish, George and I were much 
pleased with the result of our joint efforts, and there- 


after for forty years his pencil and my pen worked 
together for what I hope was the benefit of the readers 


of The Northwestern Miller. Encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of the old mill lyric, we produced another 
effort of a more ambitious character and offered it 
to llarper’s Weekly. To our surprise and pleasure 


it was accepted and published. We divided the pro- 
ceeds between us, and felt justified in our faith. 

The first Holiday Number of The Northwestern 
Miiler, published in 1883, had a photo engraved cover 
and numerous pictures by Mr. Graves. Although these 
Seem very crude now, when they appeared they created 
Widespread interest as indicating the possibilities of 
the new method of illustration. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
who had recently established the Ladies’ Home Jour- 


DEATH OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER’S STAFF ARTIST 





The Late George E. Graves 


EORGE EDMUND GRAVES, staff artist 

of The Northwestern Miller for the past 
43 years, and one of the founders of the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute, died at Eitel Hospital on 
May 26. He was 66 years old. Mr. Graves first 
became connected with The Northwestern Miller 
in 1882, and drew many of the early woodcuts of 
this publication. Later, by virtue of his cham- 
pionship of halftone illustrating, he came to be 
known as the “Daddy of the Halftone.” 

Mr. Graves was born Oct. 9, 1860, in New 
York, and was educated in Dresden, Germany. 
In addition to being a patron of art, he was in- 
terested in music. He was a contributor to the 
Bellman, Harper's Weekly, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and other publications. The internation- 
ally known cartoon, “One Tongue, One Destiny,” 
depicting Uncle Sam clasping hands with John 
Bull and used to stimulate recruiting during the 
World War, was executed by Mr. Graves. The 
inspiration was an incident which occurred at the 
time of Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manila on 
May 1, 1898. 

Funeral services were conducted at Lakewood 
Chapel, Minneapolis, on May 27. 





nal, wrote asking the name and address of our artist. 
This led to commissions for illustrations from Mr. 
Curtis to Mr. Graves, who in the meantime had opened 
a studio in New York, where he remained for twelve 
years, during which time he continued to do work for 
The Northwestern Miller. During this period of his 
career he became a well-known illustrator and achieved 
distinction for his water colors, in which he excelled. 

Mr. Graves returned to Minneapolis in 1896, and 
since that time has been continuously connected with 
The Northwestern Miller, incidentally, at one time, 
doing work for a local daily paper and providing a 
series of covers for another northwestern publication, 
later removed to New York. He was one of the in- 
corporators and one of the first directors of the Min- 
neapolis Society of Fine Arts and a charter member 
of Company I, Minnesota Infantry, organized in 1883. 

Always a student of engraving processes, Mr. 


Graves was not only one of the first American artists 
to draw for zinc etching in the earlier development 
of photo-engraving, but probably the first of Ameri- 
can illustrators to produce successful halftone effects 
from wash drawings and vignettes, having illustrated 
books in this fashion which antedate any other Ameri- 
can productions containing the same style of engrav- 
ings. His work in The Northwestern Miller in half- 
tone repreductions also preceded by a number of 
years the general adaptation of this method of en- 
graving. 

In the treatment of portraits he developed a 
process distinctly unique by which, using the original 
photograph as a basis for his drawing, he painted in 
a background and finish so skillfully as to produce in 
the reproduction an effect of exceptional brilliancy 
and color, in which the likeness was perfectly retained 
and even accented. In this, as examples of his por- 
trait work in the files of The Northwestern Miller for 
more than twenty years will attest, he was unrivaled. 
Unfortunately, so far as I know, the art by which he 
produced this exceptional result in portraiture dies 
with him, and unless some one else rediscovers his 
peculiar method, it is not likely that illustrations of 
this kind and of equal merit will ever again be pro- 
duced. 

Gifted with a very keen sense of humor, Mr. Graves 
never enjoyed himself quite as much as when he was 
engaged in illustrating copy that demanded humorous 
treatment, and no one could do it better or bring 
out more aptly in his drawings the salient points of 
a manuscript. In former days, when it was the cus- 
tom occasionally to illustrate the editorials in these 
columns, it was his sketches rather than the text that 
accented the point it was desired to emphasize, and 
the editor relied upon him, never in vain, to infuse 
the spirit of fun into his writings. The illustrations 
for the adventures of the old barrel of oil which used 
to be shipped “by mistake to a near-by station” and, 
consequently, offered at “less than cost” to credulous 
millers, those for the numerous lyrical and prose con- 
tributions to the “Library of Useless Information,” 
and the innumerable caricatures that appeared with 
the text are examples in point. 

His conception of “Old Dad Fetchit” accompanied 
the original paragraph concerning the lovable owner 
of “The Fish River Roller Mills” and his drawings 
served to illustrate the philosophy of the old miller 
until a few weeks ago. In all the amusing nonsense 
as well as much of the sober fact that has appeared 
in this publication for more than forty years, the art 
of George E. Graves, attested by his familiar signa- 
ture, “G. E. G.,” has been shown, so that readers of 
its pages will miss him almost as much as his former 
associates. 

During the existence of The Bellman, Mr. Graves 
contributed much to its illustrative features. He drew 
its first cover, and it was his interpretation of the 
character, the cocked hat, red waistcoat, knee-breeches 
and bell, that was carefully maintained in all subse- 
quent variations of the same subject. His also were 
the eloquent little figures of The Bellman always used 
to illustrate the leading editorial of each issue. Of 
all the artists, some of them world famous, who 
essayed to picture this character during the life of 
The Bellman, none succeeded so admirably and com- 
pletely as Mr. Graves. 

His unfailing amiability, the great measure of his 
charity for the faults and mistakes of others shown 
in his habit of never speaking ill of any one, his love 
of good-fellowship and many other agreeable traits 
of his character gained for him the sincere affection 
of his associates, Now that he has passed away, 
none of us who knew him so long and so well will 
look upon the evidences of his work, the sketches and 
pictures that remain behind him, without thinking of 
him gently and kindly, and without hoping that, in the 
land to which he has journeyed, his love for the 
beautiful may be fully satisfied and his spirit rest in 
lasting peace. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Little interest is manifested, accord- 
ing to spring wheat millers, in either old 
or new crop shipment. Interior mills re- 
port réceipt of bids on the basis of 
about $8 bbl, in jutes, delivered at east- 
ern points, Since these bids are below 
cost, bookings naturally are light. The 
business reported last week was well be- 
low that of the preceding one. 

Shipping directions, however, are hold- 
ing up well. In consequence, the volume 
of business on mill books is steadily de- 
creasing, which leads many to believe 
that there ought to be some fairly good 
buying before long. Reports received 
from field representatives all indicate 
that stocks in the hands of the trade are 
much below normal. 

Light production is having a strength- 
ening effect upon clears. Usually, there 
is a good demand for old spring first 
clear “during the summer months. Rye 
mixers and bakers want this, in prefer- 
ence to new crop offerings, and try to 
accumulate a little, Millers, consequent- 
ly, anticipate a scarcity of this grade 
later, and are not forcing offerings. 

Second clears, temporarily, are in light 
request. Mills still are oversold for 
prompt shipment, though they have some 
to offer for last half June. There is a 
big difference in the quality of second 
clears, which accounts for the wide 
spread in quotations. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib June il Year ago 
GOCROM ccccccosesnes $8.95@9.10 $8.90@9.356 
Standard patent ..... 8.456@8.60 8.66@8.86 
Second patent ....... 8.16@8.30 8.30@8.70 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.20@7.60 7.90@8.10 
*First clear, jute..... 6.60@6.76 7.60@7.85 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@4.90 4.36@6.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.40@7.60 7.80@8.10 
Graham, standard ... 7.26@7.386 7.70@7.80 


*140-lb jutes. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation June 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill, 

Pillabury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, EB, 
rye mills. 


F, G and 


SE MOLIN AS 


Durum millers complain of lack of 
shipping directions, even though maca- 
roni manufacturers are understood to be 
carrying light stocks and are well 
cleaned up on contracts, Still, they 
show little interest. ‘Those that are in 
the market for prompt shipment want 
price concessions in the way of credits, 
which most mills will not grant. Only 
hand-to-mouth buying is looked for dur- 
ing the remainder of the present crop 
year. 

Prices have advanced to the basis of 
4%@4'c per lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis, for No, 2 semolina, and to 44@4%4c 
for No. 8 semolina and durum fancy 
patent. 

In the week ending —- 29, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,174 
bbls durum products, compared with 58,- 
888 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Minneapolis rye flour prices are still 
too far out of line with other markets 
to allow of much business being done. 
Temporarily, car lot business seems to 
be out of the question, and about the 
only sales reported by local mills are a 
few barrels ex-warehouses to distributing 
centers, Sales are represented as being 
made in eastern markets at anywhere 








from 40c to 75c bbl below what local 
mills ask. : 

Pure white is quoted at $5.25@5A45 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, pure medium 
at $4.60@4.80, and pore dark at $3.60@ 
3.80. The latter is hard to move at any 
price. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10446 bbls flour, compared with 
10,530 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as repo to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Pilour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 23-29 ...... 529,200 208,717 28 
Previous week .. 529,200 211,359 40 
Year ago ....... 648,700 128,336 23 
Two years ago... 664,600 214,124 38 
Three years ago. 661,100 217,630 38 
Your years ago.. 646,100 204,060 37 
Five years ago... 646,100 176,686 32 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,400 bbls last week, 1314 
in the previous week, 3,742 a year ago, 
and 1,457 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dake- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 23-29 ...... 288,540 156,348 64 
Previous week .. 407,040 206,014 61 
Year ago ....... 433,890 189,431 44 
Two years ago... 426,690 201,575 47 
Three years ago. 333,900 136,154 41 
Four years ago.. 404,190 130,420 32 
Five years ago.. 414,690 134,695 32 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
May 1. 63 70,166 227,018 194,939 2,697 8,124 
May 8. 62 69,940 213,492 195,273 1,583 7,618 
May 15. 61 69,440 217,026 186,187 2,216 1,676 
May 22. 69 67,840 206,014 181,716 612 3,858 
May 29. 46 48,090 166,348 130,678 357 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign a gery by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 29, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1926-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 9,695 8,009 68 220 
St. Paul ...... 438 821 eae eee 
Duluth-Superior 814 799 ‘ns se 
Outside ....... 9,210 8,910 87 245 


DEATH OF JOSEPH EPPLE 

Joseph Epple, New Ulm, Minn., who 
has been the Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s 
traveling representative in southern Min- 
nesota since 1909, died May 29, after an 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Epple was 
held in high esteem by his company and 
by a host of friends in the trade. He 
was 55 years of age, and is survived by 
his widow and seven children. 


RAILROAD REPRESENTATIVE STRICKEN 


Lucius H. Caswell, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad, was stricken with paraly- 
sis on May 28, and is in a critical pene: 
tion in a local hospital. Mr, Caswell is 
well known to northwestern shippers. 
He is treasurer of the Traffic Club, and 
has been an officer of that organization 
since its inception. 


NOTES 


C. S. Jacobsen, Chicago, representin 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, calle 
on northwestern bakers last week. 


James Carey Evans, president of the 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, is a Minneapolis visitor this week. 

A. W. Allred, St. Paul, a recent 
graduate of the Dunwoody Institute, has 
secured a position as chemist with the 
Terminal Milling Co., Portland, Oregon. 

A series of farmer elevator association 
meetings were held in various towns in 
South ta last week, looking toward 
the formation of a statewide organiza- 
tion, 

A. Laird Goodman, former] r 
of the Duluth Universal Milling Co., i 
started a flour and feed jobbing busi- 
ness at Detroit, Mich., with offices in the 
Marquette Building. 

Rumor has it that still another impor- 
tant spring wheat milling company has 
recently been looking over the field, con- 
sidering the buying or building a mill 
at or east of Buffalo. 

William M. Ballinger, general travel- 
ing sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, at present on 
the Pacific Coast, has taken a leave of 
absence until Jan. 1, 1927. 

The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of advertising spe- 
cialties, has o an office in Minne- 
apolis, at 633 Security Building. G. H. 
Naar is the local representative. 

The Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has made arrangements with the Sears & 
Derr Co., Chillicothe, to represent it in 
southern Ohio, and with the Midwest 
Flour & Feed Co., Indianapolis, to rep- 
resent it in Indiana, : 

Construction work on the terminal ele- 
vator for the Hallet & Carey Co., Min- 
neapolis, is being rushed, with the ex- 
pectation of having it completed in time 
for the movement of the new crop. A 
building permit for six concrete storage 
tanks was taken out last week. 

Testimony is still being taken in the 
case of Guy A. Thomas vs. the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., in the district court at 
Minneapolis, and it looks as though it 
may continue another week or more. The 
suit involves the valuation of stock 
owned by the plaintiff in the milling 
company. 

George Tassie, general superintendent 
for the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, 
Jack Tod, traveling representative, and 
Robert A. Aitken, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., V. A. Smoots, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul, Otto Pfaff, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and E. Stoltze, Pfaff 
Baking Co., Mason City, Iowa, are in 
northern Minnesota this week on their 
annual fishing trip. 

All the Twin City macaroni manu- 
facturers will have representatives at the 
national convention in Chicago next 
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week. James T. Williams,~of 1}, 
Creamette Co., a past president of 4, 
association, has been wo up interes 
in the meeting. Durum mills wil! cag 
send one or more representatives, so th 
northwestern delegation promises to , 
large. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Interest in spring wheat flour was y 
a minimum last week. Mills had few jp. 
quiries, and sales were few. Inactivity 
was general. It was the dullest marke 
experienced in a long time. 

The durum flour trade shows a litt, 
interest now and then, which enables th 
mill to pick up some orders. The rr. 
ported increase in durum acreage 
causing buyers to expect lower prices. 

Outside interest in the rye flour trad 
is slow. Quotations, May 29, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.25 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $4.85; No. 3 dark, 33.15; 
No. 5 blend, $5.75; No. 8 rye, $4.35. 

Quotations, May 29, at Duluth-Sy 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-)h 
cottons: 








1926 1925 
fea $8.65@8.90 $8.85 @9.19 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.65 8.60 8.85 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 8.20@8.45 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.50 @6.75 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output t. of 

bbls activity 

Se Pe err 21,545 58 
Previous week ........+.:. 16,385 44 
BOOP BHO. coccscceccccrves 14,705 40 
wee Wee GOD aciccaceves 17,545 4 


NOTES 


T. F. McCarthy, manager of the Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co., Duluth, has recovered 
from an illness and operation. 

The flour output of and shipments 
from Duluth-Superior mills in May 
showed a fair increase over April. ; 


Deliveries on May contracts on the 
final day of trading aggregated only 
about 15,000 bus durum wheat. The 
month went out quietly, all trades hay- 
ing been cleaned up. 


Receipts of flour from the interior for 
lake shipment were larger in May this 
year than in 1925. The late opening of 
navigation speeded up the movement, the 
trade showing a desire to have deliveries 
made on contracts. 


Work is actively in progress oi the 
storage space extensions that are io be 
made this year. The pouring of con- 
crete on the Itasca Elevator Co. ianks 
has begun, Good progress is being tnade 
at the Kellogg plant, and work is under 
way at the Cargill plant. 

F. G. Cartson. 








United States—Twelve 
Exports of wheat from the United Stat 


Months’ Wheat Exports 


countries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels 


(000's omitted): 





To— Apr. May June July Aug. 
Belgium ....... 1,706 633 220 461 1,610 
Denmark ....... 36 24 een ope eee 
WOOD cSccccese 2,204 2,110 721 236 70 
Germany ....... 360 322 80 116 783 
GPOCOR ccccccces oe 55 337 875 427 
BBOTOR scccccsce ee 10 ese 3 3 
DOT scccccde eae owe eve see bes 
BOR TS 1,559 704 347 351 63 
Malta, etc. ..... 7 ees eee 30 42 
Netherlands ....1,10 365 225 672 1,068 
Sweden ........ eee SB nse eee 12 
U, Kingdom ....1,195 1,483 1,023 744 1,753 
OO . eae 24 cee 26 sve 15 
Camada ..ccscecs 106 3,081 3,793 1,762 1,870 
BEOEEED Sencccsee 81 81 68 97 108 
PEE bo veccens eo’ ies eee eos se 
Honduras ...... 8 8 eee eee 14 
CHE péckuvocdece 3 2 3 3 3 
Colombia ....... 21 2 18 15 5 
CRUE ccctcosess 374 ese eee 
|. RP PORE Ee des ise 99 17 es 
Other countries.. 5 588 1386 16 65 

Totals...... 8,424 9,870 7,070 5,288 7,901 


es from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 192¢, by 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. ‘Totals 
628... 10 «240 4 369 2 5,873 
ees 43 o<e oe bas 135 
139 59 25 74 9 eee os ,647 
235 coe 94 90 19 8 76 2,183 

3 Sees TT ows Cae 21 

168 eee eae 168 


100 128 441 i94 368 “10 ‘i7 4,272 


BA eas 4 11 ere 114 
854 26 a 2p OOF tia 40 4,903 
eee eee 10 BE awe oes 6 90 
2,618 678 408 1,719 1,292 205 1,915 15,033 
ane. See. BAe. “ede «+» 287 847 554 
2,667 2,145 2,667 625 3 168 189 19,076 
160 166 126 139 152 178 157 1,513 
298... evs ove cee cee os 298 
3 2 2 4 1 3 6 35 

33 26 4 Be. wae 28 14 180 

17 ° 391 


. 1,498 946 777 #170 «#161 432 335 425 
3 


Bocas 52 7 3 59 935 
9,391 4,354 4,696 3,695 2,411 1,700 3,770 65,570 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


‘Week ending 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 





July 1 to— — 








frat Mek 
Wheat to— May 22,'26 May 23,’25 May 15,’26 May 22,'26 May 23, '25 
BGA re ay ae ey 47,000 77,000 188,000 2,839,000 25,070,000 
United Kingdom ....... 122,000 131,000 37,000 11,832,000 38,701,000 
Other* Europe .......... 2,308,000 558,000 2,744,000 18,056,000 61,611,000 
RE PEST eS cAttay oceans RRR A 5 ee 12,312,000 49,351,000 
Other countries ........ 333,000 517,000 390,000 7,803,000 9,184,000 
WHOM. Wass ks osuae vd *2,810,000 1,526,000 3,359,000 52,842,000 183,923,000 

ee ee nas at datntades 505,000 302,000 203,000 25,674,000 19,607,000 
Me arg Beate a Oe 278,000 111,000 332,000 20,635,000 7,180,000 
SN Sar, 5h sein keen oiee's 704,000 365,000 1,384,000 28,785,000 7,675,000 
WO ein ache doa em Ek oid oa veins 564,000 455,000 1,452,000 10,519,000 46,397,000 


*Including 407,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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KANSAS CITY 


four stocks caused a moderate 


Ww 
dl in buying by all classes of trade 
last week. The situation in the Chicago 
May option, however, and the uncertain- 
ty attending the adjustment to a new 


basis, exerted a sharply deterrent influ- 
ence that probably held business consid- 


erably below what it otherwise would 
have been. Buying is all of a forced na- 
ture, and covers only near-by needs. 
Prices are 50c bbl lower, 25c of which 


came on May 29. 

New Crop More Active.—Interest in 
new crop deliveries is increasing as har- 
yest approaches, and the number of such 
gradually mounting, although 
rumors continue to exceed transactions 
by a wide margin. Few mills are making 
voluntary or widespread offerings of new 
crop flour, and those doing so are obtain- 
ing fair prices. Reports indicate that 
jobbers have, in an occasional instance, 
sold July-September flour short at sub- 
stantial discounts, but mills generally are 
refusing to speculate. Little basis is of- 
fered for determining values for ship- 
ment beyond June. 

Baking Trade Improved.—Bakers are 


sales 


taking late May and early June require- 
ments, being forced into the market by 
depleted stocks. Some of the larger ones 
made moderate purchases at the decline 
last week, but no one showed any will- 
ingness to contract heavily until the May 
option was cleared. 

Jobbing Trade Better.— Distributors 
over a scattered territory also are more 
active than in recent weeks, although, as 
with bakers, their buying is from hand 
to mouth. 


Exports Moderate—Europe is showing 
interest in new crop values, but only a 
limited quantity has been sold. Prices 
are considered too high, and foreign buy- 
ers anticipate declines as new wheat 
moves to market. Holland, Greece and 
Germany continue to purchase small lots 
of old clears and straights. The West 
Indies, as usual, are rather consistent 
buyers of established brands for near-by 
needs. 

Production Gaining.—The low point to 


which flour stocks were allowed to de- 
cline is being reflected in shipping in- 
Structions as well as in new sales. Op- 
erations in the Southwest, and particu- 
larly along the Missouri River, have 
shown a marked gain recently. Specifi- 


cations in many instances accompany or- 
ders. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Mod- 
erate strength has resulted in these grades 
from fairly steady demand in both ex- 
port and domestic channels, and a con- 
sequent absorption of the accumulations 
of mills. 

Prices—Quotations, May 29, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.55@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7; 
Straight, $6.70@7.05; first clear, $5.50@6; 
second clear, $4.20@4.70; low grade, $3.80 
@4.10. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
Sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 23-29 ...... 360,360 171,783 47 
Previous week ., 360,360 166,613 46 
Year ago ....... 364,710 161,504 44 
Two years ago... 332,490 168,140 50 
Five-year average (same week) ... 49 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 
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KANSAS CITY 


May 23-29 ...... 151,500 88,657 58 
Previous week .. 151,500 96,508 63 
Year ago ....... 148,500 119,177 80 
Two years ago... 150,900 83,457 55 
Five-year average (same week).... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
WICHITA 
May 23-29 ...... 62,400 33,631 52 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,647 47 
Year ago ....... 65,700 31,026 47 
Two years ago... 64,620 28,036 43 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 23-29 ...... 47,400 40,349 85 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,964 84 
WEOP GMO kccccee 47,400 23,359 49 
Two years ago... 47,400 35,834 75 
SALINA 
May 23-29 ...... 35,400 27,176 76 
Previous week .. 35,400 27,075 76 
Year ago ....... 46,200 31,761 69 
Two years ago.. 46,200 16,204 40 
ATCHISON 
May 23-29 ...... 29,400 24,350 82 
Previous week .. 29,400 16,768 57 
OMAHA 
May 23-29 ...... 27,300 23,162 84 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,328 $1 
Year ago ....... 27,300 12,241 45 
Two years ago... 24,900 15,483 62 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BR BORD onc caccnccnccarescogeneeaane 49 
PROVIOUE WEG ccc ccc cccscdccscesesesen 43 
WORF BHO ccccvcevccccsscsescesegeceses 41 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair, and 46 
quiet. 

Direct export shipment by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
10,194 bbls last week, 9,283 in the pre- 
vious week, 27,470 a year ago and 12,115 
two years ago. 

NOTES 
The Priddy-Maer Elevator Co., Fort 


Worth, Texas, has announced the liquida- 
tion of its business. 


H. D. Yoder, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., is making a fortnight’s 
trip to markets in the central states. 


F. C. Hoose, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent of the Norris Grain Co., has re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Jugoslavia. 


Rainfall in the Kansas City area dur- 
ing May was 4.37 inches below normal, 
according to records of the local weather 
bureau. The normal fall is 5.11 inches 
for the month, while only .74 actually 
fell. 


Calvin Hosmer and Charles H. Stolbe, 
of the Calvin Hosmer-Stolbe Co., Bos- 
ton, New England representatives of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent the first two days of last week 
visiting the office here and conferring 
about sales matters. 


Charles H. Kenser, recently appointed 
manager of the grain department of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
has applied for membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, on transfer 
from C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president of 
the company. No consideration was in- 
volved. 


Harry G. Randall, whose appointment 
as vice president and general manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was announced last month, 
officially assumed his new duties June 1. 
He was formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned June 1 from the East, where he 
had been for over two weeks. Flour 
stocks are low among all classes of trade, 
he said, but no heavy buying is in pros- 
pect until further adjustment toward a 
new crop basis occurs. 





J. G. Pfister has been appointed sales 
manager for the Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., succeeding Gordon 
B. Wood, who is now sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Pfister has been connected 
with the sales department of the Newton 
mill for the past eight years. 

The Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, will be represented in northern 
and central Iowa by the Waterloo Mills 
Co., Waterloo. Other distributors in the 
state will include J. W. Henderson, Clin- 


ton, the F. H. Hartman Co., Ottumwa, - 


the Dickerson Produce Co., Knoxville, 
and the Waverly Baking Co., Waverly. 

It is estimated by M. F. Dillon, secre- 
tary, that between 40 and 50 operative 
millers from the Southwest will attend 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held in De- 
troit, June 7-12. They will leave on spe- 
cial cars attached to the regular Wabash 
Kansas City-Detroit train leaving on 
June 5. 

A party consisting of Otis B. Durbin, 
purchasing agent for the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, W. P. Ronan, flour 
broker, Chicago, and Don C. Graham, 
flour broker, Kansas City, will leave 
early next week on an automobile trip 
of a week or 10 days through the prin- 
cipal wheat growing sections of the 
Southwest. 

S. Mayer, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York, and S. S. 
Carlisle, manager of the recently estab- 
lished Kansas City office of the company, 
known here as the Continental Grain Ex- 
porting Co., have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfers from B. M. Huffine 
and T. B. Armstrong, respectively. 

About 125,000 bus No. 2 hard wheat 
were loaded out of Kansas City eleva- 
tors last week for Chicago, to apply on 
May contracts. It was shipped in two 
special trains, and the railroad hauling it 
guaranteed delivery by May 28. An- 
other trainload of about 50,000 bus was 
sent to Chicago from Omaha. Deliveries 
on May contracts in Kansas City were 
only 5,000 bus. Premiums on cash wheat 
were too high to make deliveries here 
practicable until late in the month. 

Mexico will buy important quantities 
of new crop winter wheat in the South- 
west, in the opinion of Francis J. Fitz- 
Patrick, of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City, who recently re- 
turned from a 30-day trip in that coun- 
try. Sales of hard winter wheat flour, 
however, will be handicapped by the high 
import duties. Liberal quantities of Ca- 
nadian and Argentine wheat were 
brought into Mexico last year, but its 
quality proved disappointing to millers, 
and for this reason a good demand for 
United States grain is anticipated. 


Contests to find the best home made 
loaf of bread were recently carried on 
simultaneously in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kansas, by the General 
Baking Co., which operates plants in both 
cities. The $200 first award on the Mis- 
souri side was won by a loaf made from 
soft wheat flour, while on the Kansas 
side the winning loaf was baked from 
hard winter wheat flour. In each case 
the mill furnishing the flour advertised 
the fact extensively in local newspapers 
on both sides of the state line, but about 
all that was proven was that good bread 
can be baked from either variety. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour has improved during 
the past 10 days. Sales reports show an 
average of about 75 per cent of capacity, 
and the running time of most mills has 
increased. Export demand is fairly good, 
with bookings to Holland and the West 
Indies being reported. Prices, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City, May 28: short pat- 
ent, $8.60@8.90 bbl; straight, $8.10@8.40; 
clears, $7.10@7.40. 

NOTES 

Fred N. Burrall, eastern representa- 
tive of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y., was here 
last week. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to Tennessee and other 
southern territory of the mill. 

Vincent J. Majchivak is now repre- 















A BLAST FROM DYNAMITE DAN 


Kawsas Crry, Mo.—Bakers are 
rather accustomed to having gro- 
cery stores occasionally advertise 
cheap bread to draw customers 
into their stores, but the limit was 
approached here recently when a 
cut-rate clothing store, advertis- 
ing as “Dynamite Dan—The Bar- 
gain Store Man,” incorporated 
into its newspaper copy an offer 

- to sell “a 17-oz loaf of home made 
bread, 10c value, for 5c.” 

Local banks, however, are not 
yet enticing new depositors with 
an underpriced unit of the staff 
of life, so competition could be 
worse. 











senting the Red Star Milling Co. in 
Michigan, with headquarters at Lansing. 
He visited the home office last week. 
Miss Laura Jackman, daughter of C. 
M. Jackman, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., was married to John F. 
Shanley, San Diego, Cal., on June 1. 
After a short wedding trip, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shanley will reside in San Diego. 


ATCHISON 


Considerable improvement is noted in 
flour demand, and sales of local mills are 
as high as 125 per cent of capacity. 
Little new crop flour has been placed, the 
bulk of the sales being old crop for 
June shipment. Operations continue on 
a full-time basis. Shipping instructions 
are active, and it is probable that mills 
will operate at capacity through June. 
Few old crop contracts will carry over 
into July. Prices of first and second 
clears are firm as a result of a good de- 
mand. Quotations, May 29, basis cotton 
98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat short 
patent $8.15@8.40 bbl, straight $7.80@ 
8.15, first clear $6@6.30; soft wheat short 
patent $8.20@8.30, straight $7.70@7.90, 
first clear $6.45@6.75. 


NOTES 

The Blair Elevator Corporation has 
placed in operation a new mixed feed 
plant. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is taking 
a fortnight’s vacation, and will return 
about June 7. 

A. C. Loring, president, and Max Leh- 
man, general superintendent, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, were 
in Atchison this week visiting the com- 
pany’s local plant. 


HUTCHINSON 


Domestic flour bookings continued light 
and in small lots last week, but a decided 
improvement was noticed in foreign busi- 
ness. Both clears and straight grade 
flour were sold to continental and Latin 
American buyers, several round lots be- 
ing booked. One large sale was made for 
immediate delivery. Most of the export 
bookings are for new crop flour, however. 
Some interest is being manifested in new 
crop flour by speculatively inclined bak- 
ers, but little has been sold. Shipping 
directions are coming in a little more 
freely. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, May 29: short patent, $8.05 
@8.25 bbl; straight, $7.65@7.75; first 
clear, $6.50@6.55. 

NOTES 


O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
in Indiana, calling on the trade. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. has 
been awarded a 20,000-bbl contract to 
supply the United States navy with flour 
from June to November. 

A. S. Cain, sales manager for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has gone to the 
East on a three weeks’ trip. He will 
call on the trade at intermendiate points 
on his return, 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. has 
disposed of its elevator at Castleton, 
Kansas, and has purchased a warehouse 
at Winfield, to be used in connection 
with the mill there. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., and president of 
the local board of trade, has been re- 
nominated for president of the exchange, 














together with E. J, Whalen, manager of 
the Beyer Grain Co. 


SALINA 

Practically no change in the flour 
trade is reported by local millers. Buy- 
ers continue cautious and unwilling to 
place orders of much volume. pP- 
ping specifications continue fair. Wheat 
movement has livened up somewhat as 
the new crop season approaches. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, May 27, cot- 
ton 98's, basis Kansas City: short t- 
ent, $8.30@8.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $@ 
8A0; straight grade, $7.90@8.20. 

NOTES 

H. N. Clark, of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, visited Salina millers recently. 

eo Vestal, manager of the Salina 
Board of Trade, has gone on his annual 
fishing trip to Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

Wheat in this vicinity is standing up 
fairly well under the absence of rain, but 
damage will result unless moisture comes 
soon. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., won the cup in the 
third flight of the invitation golf tourna- 
ment held last week in Salina. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in 
Philadelphia to attend the national 
Shrine conclave as a delegate from Isis 
Temple, Salina. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills are Operating at about 50 per 
cent of capacity, the majority reporting 
business as good as the 10-year average 
for May. Flour sales are in relatively 
small quantities over domestic territory, 
and alles are not encouraged to core 
heavier buying from jobbers and bakers 
during the next few weeks. May is said 
to have been unusual in regard to the 
small number of bakery contracts made 
for flour to be delivered during 60- or 
90-day periods. May demand was lighter 
than usual for old wheat flour. ard 
wheat short patent flour was quoted on 
May 29 at $8.80@9 bbl, straight patent 
$8.30@8.50, and first clear $7.80@8; soft 
wheat short patent $9@9.20, straight pat- 
ent $8.50@8.70, and first clear $8@8.20. 


NOTES 


An increase of capital stock to $40,000 
has been made by the Farmers’ Grain & 
Supply Co., Fargo, Okla. 

Reports from Wichita Falls, Texas, say 
that the first fleld of wheat cut there 
during the last week of May revealed 
that no material damage by rust had 
been done. 

George C. Grogan, Oklahoma City, 
general manager of the Great Plains 
Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, is in New 
Orleans conferring with other officials of 
the company. 

C. H. MecKeller, Muskogee, formerly 
of the sales staff of the Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, has become connect- 
ed with the Oklahoma City office of the 
Stowers Grain Co, 

Flour millers and grain dealers of 
western Texas are assisting in making a 
collection of best samples of hard wheat 
and other grains to be exhibited at Phila- 
delphia during the sesquicentennial ex- 
position. 

The Galveston (Texas) Chamber of 
Commerce reports that during the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year 27,- 
217,606 lbs flour were exported from that 
port. During the entire previous fiscal 
year flour exports totaled 177,920,458 lbs. 

A report from Borger, Texas, a new 
town on the rapidly developing oil and 
gas section of the panhandle, says that 
Asa E. Ramsey, formerly governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, 
is constructing a building that will house 
a bakery with a daily capacity of 6,000 
loaves. 

The Southwestern Engineering Co. has 
contracted to construct eight concrete 
grain elevators at Plainview, Texas, for 
the Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., 
with a total capacity of 188,000 bus, The 
Harvest Queen company is reconstruct- 
ing its flour mill which was burned a 
few weeks ago. 

A charter has been granted in Arkan- 
sas to the Cook-Bahlau Feed Mfg. Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., capital stock 000, 








H: V. Bahlau is president of the com- 
i Bahlau vice president, and 
- M. Cook secestany-trenguner. The com- 
pany r tly purchased the property 
_ of the Westbrook Grain & Milling 








NEBRASKA 


Trading in flour continued light last 
week. With a good wheat crop in pros- 
me flour buyers are taking only small 

for quick shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in fairly we The 
movement of wheat to this market con- 
tinues extremely light, with millers pick- 
ing up the high grade clear, and premi- 
ums a little easier. Millfeeds are slow, 
uotations somewhat below those of 

or two ago. 
NOTES 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, w left his home here 
several weeks ago with his wife and 
several friends for a ‘tour of Europe, 
writes that he and his party are in ex- 
cellent health and having a good time. 

Cc. G. Crittenden, Lincoln, a_ well- 
known Nebraska grain man, says that 
the condition of the Nebraska winter 
wheat crop west of Hastings is not good, 
and that the grain east of Hastings 
would be greatly improved by a soaking 
rain. 

George A. Sammis, for many years 
with the Van Wickle Grain & Lumber 
Co. and a well-known member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, died at his home 
here on May 22, aged 74. Mr. Sammis 
is survived by his wife. His body was 
taken to Le Mars, Iowa, for burial. 

Leon Lesure. 


GRESHAM MILL TO BE 
OPERATED THIS SEASON 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The Logan 
County Mill & Grain Co. is permitted to 
operate the plants at Guthrie, Okla., of 
the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation 
and the Sun Grain & Export Co., under 
a contract made with the state banking 
board. This was decided in district 
court at Guthrie last week. 

Yet pending against the property are 
state and federal tax claims aggregating 
over $50,000. The property came into 
possession of the state through failure 
of the Gresham corporations and a state 
bank at Guthrie. It was sold to the 
Logan County company for $15,000, and 
both the mill and elevator are to be op- 
erated during the coming season, com- 
pany officials announce. The mill has a 
daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. 


18 A QUALITY WHEAT GROWER 

Saurna, Kansas.—Albert Weaver, Bird 
City, Kansas, who farms 6,000 acres of 
land, knows no such thing as failure. 
Last year, which was a bad one in his 
locality, he raised 85,000 bus wheat, all 
entirely free from smut, while about a 
third of all other wheat shipped from 
Bird City was smutty. Last year 6,500 
bus of his wheat were shipped to Argen- 
tina for seed, and most of the remainder 
of the crop sold for the same purpose 
in this country. 

There is no secret about his method, 
he says, for it is the method taught by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan and is available to every 
farmer. The bad crop year is best of 
all for him, he states, for it is then that 
he gets highest prices for his wheat. 
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TEXAS WHEAT GROWERS LEAVE POOL 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—It is report- 
ed here that Texas members plan to 
withdraw from the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, which is the com- 
bined marketing agency for the ls of 
Texas and Oklahoma, at the end of the 
crop year, and establish a separate mar- 
keting agency at Amarillo. Reports 
from Enid say that only about 2,000 con- 
tracts have been igned in Oklahoma for 
the new five-year pool, while the number 
expiring is about 17,000, 


BUHLER MILL INCREASES CAPACITY 

Hutcurson, Kansas.—The Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., of which 
J. C. Regier is manager, has purchased 
the 200-bbl mill at Burrton, Kansas, 
formerly operated by the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. The Buhler plant has 
500 bbls daily capacity. 
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TOLEDO 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, May 28, at $7.25@7.75 
bbl, and local springs $7.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
FBP rr re 35,200 73 
Previous week ........+..+. 40,500 84 

ee GO 6004 ct cavessedove 29,600 61% 
BHO FERTR BOO cccccccscece 32,000 70 
Three years ago .......... 20,000 41 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 23-29 ........ 58,560 31,020 53 
Previous week .... 89,700 44,631 50 
Year ago .....+46- 79,710 33,754 42 
Two years ago..... 84,600 39,368 46% 
Three years ago...109,560 42,192 38 
oe | 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, called at this of- 
fice on May 25. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade continued moderate last 
week. The unsettled wheat market re- 
sulted in buyers making meager pur- 
chases, sales being confined chiefly to 
lots of 200 to 300 bbls for shipment with- 
in 30 days. The volume of business 
transacted is about up to the average 
for this period of the year, buyers being 
forced into the market for small sup- 
plies on account of low stocks. Ship- 
ments on contracts hold up fairly well. 
Aggregate business is slightly below 50 
per cent of capacity of mills. 

It is not regarded as probable that 
there will be any great change in flour 
trade in June, as buyers are awaiting 
new crop developments. No operations 
are reported in new crop flour, and it 
is not thought that mills are inclined to 
encourage forward business, or that job- 
bers desire to make purchases. 

Flour prices were nervous last week 
on account of the violent fluctuations of 
wheat, but were fairly well maintained. 
Quotations, May 29: best short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.50@9.75; standard 
patent, $8.50@8.75; first clears, $7.25@ 
7.75. 

Business was quiet with rehandlers, 
sales of Minnesota and western flours be- 
ing largely small lots. Quotations, May 
29: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $9.25@9.75; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.50 
@9; standard patents, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 23-29 ...... 168,420 $1,486 48.3 
Previous week 148,320 71,836 48.8 
Year ago ...... 138,420 75,244 64.3 
Two years ago... 180,720 88,987 49.2 
Three years ago.. 174,480 68,838 39.5 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 147 cars. 

Stocks of flour at Nashville, May 29, 
were 83,000 bbls, compared with 36,950 
on May 22. 

J. L. Schofield, Memphis, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was a recent visitor to the 
Nashville market. 

G. A. Breaux, president of the Liberty 
Milling Co., visited points in Alabama 
and Mississippi last week, investigating 
market conditions and new crop outlook. 

Rapid progress is being made on the 
addition being erected by the Nashville 
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Warehouse & Elevator Co. Additiong 
concrete storage tanks are being jp. 
stalled, with a capacity of 360,000 by 
which will make total capacity over |, 
000,000. Modern equipment also will 
installed for handling grain. 

Joun Leiprz, 


EVANSVILLE 


Seasonal dullness is prevailing. Buy. 
ing last week was only fair, and commit. 
ments for the future were negligible 
Jobbers and brokers are awaiting devel. 
opments on the new crop. The condition 
of wheat in southern Indiana, western 
Kentucky and southern Illinois is rcport- 
ed in some sections to be in splendid 
condition, while in others poor stands are 
seen. Quotations, May 28, f.o.b., Evans. 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $8.75@9 bbl, 
first patent $8.60, straights $78.20; 
Kansas hard winters, $8.50@9; spring 
$8.40; clears, in jutes, first $7@8.75, sec. 
ond $5.50@6.25. 





NOTES 
Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros, 
is home from an eastern trip. 


John Prescott, secretary and treasur- 
er of the Postum Cereal Co., spent sev- 
eral days as the guest of the Igleheart 
Bros. mills last week. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was unsettled last 
week, with prices showing a_ tendency 
upward, but with cash wheat prices de- 
clining. Mills, apparently, were unable 
to follow fluctuations. Uncertainty on 
the part of buyers as to the outcome of 
the market caused buying to be held 
down to bare necessities. Considerable 
activity in small lots was reported, but no 
heavy buying was done. The trade gen- 
erally reported a fair hand-to-mouth 
business. 

Quotations, May 28: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.75@10 bbl, second 
patents $9.45@9.60; Kansas top patents 
$8.75@9, second patents $8.45@8.65 ; soft 
winter wheat patents $8.60@8.75, second 
patents $8.25@8.50. 

Josep A. Lestiz, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A slow demand was reported by local 
flour jobbers and mills last week. Prices 
of Indiana soft winter wheat flour broke 
sharply as a result of a subnorma! de- 
mand, while hard winter wheat flour 
eased off to some extent. Prices of 
spring wheat flour withstood the decrease 
in demand better than other varicties, 
and prices held unchanged. 

Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianap- 
olis, basis 98-lb cottons, May 29: hard 
winter short patent $8.50@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.35@ 
8.10, first clears $7.25@7.75; spring 
wheat family patent $8.80@9.20, stand- 
ard patent $8.55@8.90, straight $8.15@ 
8.40, first clears $7.55@8.05, second clears 
(140-lb jute) $4.75@5.25; soft winter 








special short patent $8.25@8.75, fancy § 


patent $7.85@8.35, standard patent $7.45 
@7.95, straight $7.25@7.75. 





THE SWEDEN YEAR BOOK 

The Sweden Year Book for 1926, pub- 
lished in Sweden by the Almquist & 
Wiksell Co., Ltd., printers to the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, is a convenient ref- 
erence volume containing 2388 closely 
printed pages. The book explains the 
| oi taan of Sweden, the country’s in- 
ustry and trade, its resources, laws and 
economics, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the Swedes in America which is 
especially timely, in view of the forth- 
coming visit of Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf to the United States. 
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CHICAGO 


The widely fluctuating option market 
last week restricted buying of flour, as 
most users believed that once the May 
option was out of the way a natural low- 
ering of prices would follow. Conse- 
tly they kept out of the market, or 


quen . “iene : , 
purchased only their immediate require- 
ments. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Very little flour 
from the Northwest was disposed of last 
week. [Business consisted practically en- 
tirely small lots to trade handling 
established mill brands. Distributors, 


however, were encouraged by an im- 


demand from the small bakery 


proved 
trade. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Little activity 
was noticeable, and sales were confined 
to scattered car lots. New crop prices 
are being quoted by some mills and 


ranged *6.20@6.25 bbl, jute, for 95 per 
cent patent. While there are reports of 
more than 1,000 bbls of new 


sales 01 

crop flour, it is difficult to confirm these, 
and the opinion prevails that bookings 
made so far have been in lots of 1,000 
bbls and less. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Prices are work- 
ing lower, and offerings are freer, but 
new business is of very small proportions. 
Cracker bakers are still out of the mar- 
ket, and it is thought that their holdings 


Distributors are only taking on 
il amounts, as most of them 


are lo 
very sm 


want to clean up their stocks. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 29, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patents $7.90@8.40 bbl, standard 


patent $7.60@8, first clear $6.50@6.90, 
second clear $4.25@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $7.65@8.20, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.30@7.85, straight $7.15@7.65, first 
clear 6.30@6.70; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.70@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.80, straight $7.20@7.60, first clear $6.70 
@6.90. 

Rye Flour.—Mill representatives are 
complaining about the lack of business 
and say it is nearly impossible to interest 
the trade, unless at a price which they 
cannot accept. The local output totaled 
8,000 bbls last week, against 7,000 in the 
previous week. White was quoted, May 
29, at $4.80@5.10 bbl, jute, medium $4.60 
@4.85, dark $3.50@8.90. 

Durum—The semolina situation has 
not improved, and new business is con- 
fined to small sales to a few manufac- 
turers in dire need of supplies. Shipping 
directions are not good. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, May 29, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 444¢c; No. 3 semolina, 
4%,c; durum patent, 4@4%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
May 20. . 0s sauetsieee 36,00 90 
Pre 1 WOU: epiceenesas 36,000 90 
Year BO sccccstooscseced 24,000 60 
TWO years ABO ...seccocee 28,000 70 

NOTES 


HH. B. Hobbs, of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, is away on a two weeks’ 
vacation, 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a_ business trip to 
Kansas City. 

_ David Page, of the Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, was a visitor 
in this market last week. 

_Leon A. Marks, of the Konrad Schreier 
Co., Chicago, left May 24 on a week's 
business trip to eastern markets. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co. Watertown, Wis., spent a 
few days last week visiting the trade in 
Chicago. 

_O. A. Church, recently appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for the Arnold 
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Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in 
Chicago recently. 

Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago last week calling on 
trade connections. 

E. Meyer, associated with his father, 
Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, has returned from a week’s visit to 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Warren McFeely, the 20-year-old son 
of Willis McFeely, of the Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident on May 22, is mak- 
ing good progress. 

C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, was in Chicago last week, and also 
called on the trade at near-by points in 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois. 

A. H. and C. W. Piper, of the H. 
Piper Co., bakers, Chicago, entertained 
a large party of their friends in the bak- 
ing and allied trades at their country 
home at Twin Lakes, Wis., May 22-23. 

Several members of the Chicago Flour 
Club expect to be present at the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held at Philadelphia, 
June 14-15. The delegates are P. P. 
Croarkin, Fred Larsen and V. J. Peter- 
sen. 

H. R. Strauss, formerly of the Bertley 
Co., Chicago, who recently sold his busi- 
ness to F. M. Rosekrans, is now presi- 
dent of the Climax Traffic Corporation, 
Chicago. This concern specializes in or- 
ganizing traffic systems, auditing, and 
representing shippers before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The second annual meeting of the Two 
Star Club, composed of brokers and rep- 
resentatives of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co. who specialize in the sale of 
No. 2 Star semolina, will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
8-10. Martin Luther, Minneapolis, is 
president, and Fred A. Hamilton, Chica- 
go, is secretary of this organization. 

B. W. Snow, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Nat Murray, of Clement, Curtis & 
Co., R. O. Cromwell, of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., and Mr. Bryant, of Jackson Bros. 
Co., Chicago, will co-operate hereafter in 
preparing the par values used each 
month, so that private crop reports may 
continue to be made upon a comparable 
basis, according to a statement by Mr. 
Snow. This for the reason that the govern- 
ment crop reporting bureau has adopt- 
ed a policy of refusing to make public 
the pars used each month in converting 
crop condition figures into indicated 
bushels per acre, as previously had been 
done in the case of private crop reports. 


MILWAUKEE 

Business in flour is notably feeling the 
customary slack effect of the crop year 
end. Neither millers nor customers are 
manifesting much interest in new crop 
flour, while demand for old crop is quiet. 
The more marked fluctuation in cash 
wheat during the past week has de- 
stroyed what little confidence remained. 
Early advances in flour were lost almost 
entirely. Quotations, May 29: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.90@ 
9.05 bbl, straight $8.10@8.60, first clear 
$6.60@7.15, and second clear $4.40@4.75, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

It is difficult to establish a basis on 
which trading is being done in Kansas 
patent, because of the wide range of 
prices named in transactions, few as they 
are. Most customers of southwestern 
mills are awaiting new crop offerings, 
but these are not forthcoming. The 
trade generally has enough flour on hand 
or coming to meet all requirements until 
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the basis of new flour is more or less 
settled. Southwestern mills are selling 


a little flour eve 
is very light, hardly equal to this 
period a year ago. May 29: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.20@8.75 bbl, straight $7.70@8.30, and 
first clear $6.30@6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

 -& * Ear 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week .... 12,000 2,300 19 
Year ago ......... 12,000 3,650 30 
Two years ago..... 12,000 2,500 21 
Three years ago ... 16,000 6,100 39 
Four years ago ... 16,000 4,000 25 
Five years ago ... 24,000 4,817 21 


Wisconsin rye mills find price compe- 
tition so keen from other sections that 
they are able to transact little or no 
business. The price situation, however, 
seems to show some improvement, by 
reason of the growing scarcity of top 
grade fiour with the exhaustion of old 
crop rye. Mills in this territory are 
operating at considerably below ca- 
pacity, and largely on standing orders 
from established trade. Bulk buyers of- 
fer such ridiculously low prices that it is 
becoming a joke among Wisconsin rye 
millers to refer to their bids. It has 
been a long time since buyers have 
placed so small a value on rye. Mean- 
while the market has been advancing, 
and the attitude of rye mills to do busi- 


ness only at a profit is stren ned 
thereby. Nominal quotations, May 29: 


fancy patent $5.25@5.35 bbl, pure white 
$5.10@5.20, medium $4.75@4.95, fancy 








dark $4.15@4.50, and ordinary dark $3.75 
@4.05, in 98-Ib cottons. 
NOTES 

G. W. Bennet, formerly sales r 
for the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling eo. 
is now associated with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, working out of the 
Milwaukee office and covering eastern 
Wisconsin. M. E. “xy oT" is super- 
vising Larabee sales in this territory. 

Byron L. Kabot has retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the Me- 
nomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., and Odin 
Hofland has been elected to fill the va- 
eancy: A. E. Hofland is president, and 
Edward Hofland, vice president. Mr. 
Kabot has not made public his plans for 
the future. 

The convention of Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois retail feed dealers, to 
be held in Milwaukee to perfect a new 
organization as the Central Retail Feed 
Association, has been extended to two 
days, June 22-23. Bentley Dadmund, 
Whitewater, temporary chairman of the 
arrangements committee, says the extra 
day will make possible the inclusion of 
important entertainment features. 

L. E. Meyer. 





In the last fiscal year 66 per cent of 
Canada’s import trade was carried on 
with the United States and 22 per cent 
with countries of the British Empire, 17 
per cent being with the United Kingdom. 
However, while the United States took 
36 per cent of Canadian exports, 45 per 
cent went to Empire countries, 88 per 
cent being to the United Kingdom. 








Modified Business Activity Is Foreseen by 
National Bank of Commerce 


and the indications are that it will 

remain good for the next few months. 
Signs are not wanting, however, which 
point toward some modification of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity. A con- 
siderable and an increasing irregularity 
is observable both as to volume and 
profits between different kinds of busi- 
ness and between different units in the 
same line. This irregularity is ascribed 
in large measure to the cold, unsatis- 
factory spring. Better weather undoubt- 
edly would result in an improved move- 
ment of many kinds of goods, but it is 
not clear that it has been the sole de- 
terrent influence, and even if it were, 
delayed buying due to it will not be 
entirely made up. 

Moreover, the weather is much more 
potent as a business influence through 
its effect on crops than as a direct in- 
fluence on sales, and while conclusions 
as to crops at this date are premature, 
to say the least, the spring thus far has 
been one of the most unsatisfactory in 
many years in the eastern half of the 
country. The cotton and corn crops are 
getting off to a late and generally un- 
satisfactory start. 

During the last 30 days there have 
been adverse developments in a number 
of important European countries, and 
repercussions on American export trade 
are likely. Most of the major commod- 
ity markets are weak. The first definite 
evidences of a slackening in building and 
construction are discernible in the most 
recent data on contracts let and permits 
to build, although the indications still 
are that the industry will operate at a 
high rate through the second and prob- 
ably the third quarter of the year. 

Despite the presence of untoward in- 
fluences, purchasing power will be high 
as long as there is full employment, and 
consumption will continue at high levels. 
Volume is one thing, however, and earn- 
ings are another. Under existing and 
prospective conditions, initiative, skill 
and economy will be needful for the 
making of even modest profits. 

The fear of a general strike, with its 
grave political implications, has hung 
over British business ever since the dark 
days following the World War. Now 
that the nation has proved itself stronger 
than any faction, the way is opened for 
adjustment of industry to a basis on 
which it can compete with the Continent. 
This episode may well mark the begin- 


Bana the i continues in large volume, 


ning of the genuine post-war recovery of 
British business, 

While from the long run viewpoint the 
British situation thus affords grounds for 
a reasonably favorable interpretation, the 
immediate effects are certain to be un- 
favorable from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can exports. The country is the poorer 
by the loss of working time by millions, 
the coal strike is seriously hampering 
business, and even if it should end short- 
ly, some time will be required to over- 
come the disorganizing effects of the 
struggle. 

Important continental developments of 
a highly unsatisfactory character have 
also occurred. The bearing of the Euro- 
pean situation is of special importance in 
view of the recent trend of American 
foreign trade. April is the fourth con- 
secutive month in which the value of 
merchandise imports into the United 
States has exceeded exports. 

The gain in imports does not of itself 
suggest an unsatisfactory condition. It 
is in large part due to special price sit- 
uations which are alrea y passing, and 
even if this were not so there is nothing 
unsound in increased takings of raw ma- 
terials which we cannot produce profit- 
ably within our own borders. The Unit- 
ed States is now a creditor nation, and 
theoretically it eventually will have reg- 
ularly an adverse balance of trade, 
since the only way its debtors can repay 
it is by exporting goods and services. 
The chief debtors are the manufacturing 
nations of western Europe, and they 
might make this repayment directly with 
their own goods, or indirectly by ex- 
porting to countries which in turn export 
to us. 

Unfortunately, the facts in the case do 
not indicate that this adjustment is tak- 
ing place. Save for those countries the 
products of which enjoy the spurious 
advantage of depreciating currencies, the 
condition of the export industries of the 
European debtor nations today is most 
unsatisfactory. This is especially reflect- 
ed in the reduction in exports of Ameri- 
can cotton, although lower prices might 
have been expected to result in increased 
European takings, and in lessened ex- 
ports of copper. It seems certain that 
our imports will fall off in the course 
of the next few months, but it is doubt- 
ful whether our exports will increase 
materially. Indeed, we shall be fortu- 
nate if they do not show further de- 
clines. 
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GERMAN GRAIN HANDLING 
CO. OUTLINES ITS POLICY 


Lonpnow, Enc., May 12.—On May 4, 
1926, a meeting was held of the managers 
of the newly founded Grain Handling 
Co. in Germany (Deutsche Getreide- 
Handels-Gesellschaft) together with rep- 
resentatives of the German millers, grain 
dealers and bakers. The following ex- 
planations were given by representatives 
of the company: 

It is not the intention of the Grain 
Handling Co. to make any profits, but 
this company is liable to the Reich for 
the loan of 30,000,000 marks advanced by 
the latter and to be repaid after three 
years. The founders of the company and 
the board of directors do not underrate 
the difficulties resulting from the under- 
taking to rdise- the price of rye to a 
normal basis, and realize that the utmost 
precaution must be used. The company 
does not yet know exactly what means it 
will employ in this connection, as it will 
largely depend on the state of the mar- 
ket at the time it starts operations. 
Therefore, it cannot be said as yet 
whether it will limit its operations to 
handling rye, or include wheat as well. 
In any case the os will operate in 
the usual commercial manner, and in no 
way prejudice the interests of the trade. 

It is also as yet impossible to say 
whether the larger part of the business 
will be done with grain dealers or with 
co-operating societies. The company will 
have to buy where grain is best and 
cheapest. The shares, to the extent of 
76 per cent, are in the hands of the 
founders of the company, i.e., in the 
hands of agriculturists, while the remain- 
ing 24 per cent are distributed among 
dealers, millers, bakers, consumers, and 
superphosphate manufacturers. So far 
the milling industry and the Hamburg 
and Bremen grain dealers have declared 
that they are not willing to take part 
in this enterprise in the manner proposed. 





SPAIN PROPOSES TO 
CONTROL BREAD SALES 


The Spanish government has before it 
a project whereby there is to be estab- 
lished a trust representing all bakers and 
bread making societies, for the purpose 
of fighting the high cost of flour, and 
requiring joint action in the purchase of 
flour and the sale of bread. It is hoped 
that this plan will result in a transforma- 
tion of the industry, not only in Madrid, 
but also in other towns which are labor- 
ing under the same increase in the cost 
of bread. 

When this trust is established, it will 
have control over and guarantee a nor- 
mal production of bread, and report on 
the markets. The necessary amount of 
flour will be purchased and distributed 
only with permits issued by the boards 
of food control. The flour. will be dis- 
tributed among the bakers, prices of 
bread will be fixed by this trust, and the 
places where bread may be sold will be 
named, A superintendent will be ap- 
pointed, with full power to visit and in- 
spect all factories, warehouses, bakeries, 
etc., and report to the director general 
of foodstuffs. 

After a period of three months, the 
executive committee will submit a propo- 
sition regarding the measures to be 
adopted in changing the bread industry 
to the ministry of state in order that the 
government may adopt a suitable resolu- 
tion, 

It is believed by some that this trust 
will amount to a government monopoly 
of the flour and bread industries in Spain. 














Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








- UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvox, Enc., May 12.—As a conse- 
quence of the strike, the flour trade has 
been almost dormant, though there has 
been talk of some fresh buying from 
Canada at prices below the level of to- 
day’s quotations. The small quantities of 
flour workable from storage are salable 
at a premium to those bakers who are 
dependent upon their day-to-day deliv- 
eries. That the baking trade as a whole 
is fairly well stocked is proved by the 
fact that only one or two small bakers 
have had to close for lack of flour. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for shipment at 46s 6d@ 
47s 6d, c.if., for June and July from 
seaboard. May seaboard is only occa- 
sionally mentioned, and then only by re- 
sellers. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered generally at 44s 6d, c.i.f., for June 
and July shipment. Some business is re- 
ported at 44s, c.if., by resellers. Cana- 
dian flour manufactured in bond in the 
United States is offered at 46s, c.i.f. 
This is an advance of 9d sack, and no 
business is reported. Canadian winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents are offered at 
42s 6d, c.i.f. Australian flour for ship- 
ment can be purchased from shippers at 
41s 6d@Als 9d, c.i.f. A sale on spot is 
reported at 47s, ex-store. Argentine low 
grades are offered for shipment at 20s 
8d, c.i.f., with slow demand. Minne- 
apolis low grades are offered at 81s, c.i.f. 
Continental low grades have advanced 
and cannot be purchased below 21s 6d@ 
22s, according to quality. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been 
no change in the official price of straight 
run flour, which remains at 50s, deliv- 
ered, about equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f., but it is 
doubtful if millers would accept as low a 
price as this where deliveries could be 
made; 54s is nearer the price asked for 
immediate delivery. Many of the Lon- 
don mills are closed for lack of either 
labor or wheat, but deliveries from stock 
are being made where possible. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals have again 
been light. The quantities are as follows, 
in sacks of 280 lbs: from the United 
States, 6,500; Canada, 4,137; Australia, 
1,736; Continent, 3,028. 


Liverpoot, Enac., May 12.—Flour was 
affected probably more than any other 
article by the strike. Millers are ex- 
tremely busy in delivering, and there is 
a hardening tendency for local milled 
flour, straight run being quoted at 47@ 
48s per sack, Imported flour on spot is 
firm, and Australian patents are ls dear- 
er at 47s per sack. Manitobas are quot- 
ed at 49@52s, ex-store. A moderate 
trade is passing in top Manitoba patents, 
May shipment, at around 50s per sack, 
«Lf. 





Guiascow, Scortann, May 11.—The gen- 
eral strike found the Glasgow market 
strong, with nobody inclined to buy, due 
to exceptional circumstances. Most bak- 
ers had fairly good reserves, but the 
main trouble was that the Glasgow docks, 
at which stuff both arrives and is stored, 
was automatically closed until last week 
end when, under the protection of naval 
ratings and military units, a large num- 
ber of voluntary workers were drafted to 
undertake the discharge of vessels. There 
were several Irish boats and transatlantic 
liners with food cargoes, including wheat 
and flour, to unload, and it was upon 
this work that the voluntary labor was 
concentrated. 


The reopening of the docks at Glasgow 
took place on May 10. Contrary to the 
policy adopted in London of having con- 
voys with military escorts, it was decided 
on the Clyde to allow motor lorries to 
transport the goods without any soldiers 
accompanying them. The fact that they 
were able to proceed without molestation 
from the dockers on strike appeared to 
justify the confidence of the authorities 
that there was no need to exhibit the 
military. The ordinary contractors who 
used horse and steam transport for re- 
moving flour from the docks refused to 
attempt the work because of the difficul- 
ties of getting slow moving traffic through 
the street — unless certain routes 
were strongly guarded by the police. An 
extra charge was imposed for the han- 
dling of the goods by the voluntary labor 
at the docks. In the case of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust’s granary there was an 
extra charge of 2s 6d ton on all stuff 
handled, already in store. Flour im- 
porters stated that they were asked to 
guarantee new charges for goods, the 
nature and amount of which they did not 
know, but they are not prepared to ac- 
cept this unknown liability. The lack of 
railway facilities was also a drawback to 
flour importers. 


Berrast, Iretanp, May 10.—Although 
the strike did not extend to Ireland, it 
had a distinct influence on the flour trade. 
Nothing was done for shipment worth 
mentioning. Consumers were not in- 
clined to commit themselves to anything 
ahead, but those who had spot flour to 
sell or flour actually on passage were 
able to dispose of it at satisfactory prices. 
Spring wheat flour milled in bond is on 
the basis of 44s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
44s 6d, Dublin. 

Imported Flour.—Minneapolis flours of 
the best type are 45@46s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but there are no buyers 
at the price. There is a brisk trade in 
Manitoba patents on spot and on pas- 
sage. Importers generally have prac- 
tically cleared out stocks, for although 
there are a few parcels offering there 
are no big quantities to be had, as bak- 
ers in the north of Ireland secured any 
strong flour available, in view of the 
stoppage of shipments of blended flours 
from England and Scotland and a pros- 
pective shortage of home made strong 
flours. This is especially the case in the 
north of Ireland, where millers have not 
been in the habit of making much of this 
class of flour, and have very little strong 
wheat. Short Manitoba patents have 
been quoted on spot as low as 46s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, Dublin, but more 
recently a firmer feeling has prevailed, 
mills now asking 6@9d more money for 
May-June shipment. Export patents are 
44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Soft Canadian 
winters are down to 42s, c.if., Belfast, 
and some business is being done. 

Home millers have been working day 
and night, as bakers and consumers in 
general took delivery of flour for fear 
that the strike would spread to the trans- 
port workers in Ireland. They preferred 
to secure whatever flour they could get 
at a reasonable price, and build up their 
stocks. 





In the most recent compilation made 
by the bureau of statistics, the total land 
area of Canada is placed at 2,306,502,308 
acres, of which 358,162,190 are possible 
farm land and 140,887,808 are occupied. 





RESTRICTED FLOUR BUYING 
PREVAILING AT HAMBURG 


Hamsoureo, Germany, May 8.—The 
lish strike caused uncertainty in flow 
operations here, especially for May ship. 
ment, and fluctuating prices prevailed 
Wheat prices are lower, while flour quo. 
tations show no material changes cop. 
pared with those of a week ago. Bakers 
and other consumers buy only from hand 
to mouth. Arrivals, however, are light, 
and even these small orders cause 4 
steady undertone. First hand dealers 
booked a few parcels only, owing to the 
small consumptive business. 

Mills’ quotations, per 100 kilos, cif, 
Hamburg: Canadian export patents, May 
shipment $8.65@8.80, June _ shipment 
$8.55@8.70; Manitoba patents, May-June 
shipment, $8.55@8.65. There are no of- 
fers of English flours. Home milled 
wheat flour, best quality, is quoted at 
$11.64, and rye flour, 70 per cent, $7.03 
@7.56 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





LIVERPOOL GRAIN MEN 
ISSUE ANNUAL REPORT 


The seventy-third annual report of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association, re- 
cently published, contains one or two 
items of interest to American exporters, 
according to the special representative 
of the Department of. Commerce in Lon- 
don. The report covers the year ending 
March 31, 1926. 

It notes that trading in futures during 
the past year was very active. The 
number of futures contracts registered 
in the clearing house was greater than 
during any former period in the history 
of the association. There appears to be 
no doubt that the use of the Liverpool 
futures market is becoming more and 
more essential to members of the grain 
and milling trades, not only in Great 
Britain but also on the Continent. No 
failures resulted from the heavy margin 
calls occasioned by wide fluctuations in 
grain prices during the past year. 

The report states that East Indian 
business has been small. Russian busi- 
ness, which promised at one time to be 
of some value, has proved of little or 
no account. During the period under re- 
view, the analysis department of the as- 
sociation has dealt with 56,036 long tons 
East Indian and Russian wheat, and 11, 
577 tons East Indian feedstuffs and Rus- 
sian barley. 

As regards quality, exceptions were 
taken to the condition of certain cargoes 
of Kafir corn and corn meal from South 
Africa, certain shipments of United 
States durum wheat and other grains 
shipped from Montreal, and malting bar- 
ley coming from Boston and other Amer- 
ican ports. 





FARMING PROSPECTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA PRAISED 


Lonpon, Ena., May 18.—A tour of 
South Africa recently was made by 4 
party of British farmers with a view to 
surveying the prospects for farming in 
that country. Some of them remained 
and took up land, and those who have 
returned home are enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of farming in that section 
for young men who are prepared to take 
a course of agricultural study, and to 
face the isolation and hard work that 
farming in South Africa entails. Capital 
is of course needed. Tobacco growing, 
sheep raising and fruit farming are men- 
tioned, but nothing is said about wheat 
cultivation, which has not been developed 
very extensively. 
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A Lorry Lead of Flour, Facetiously Marked “Beer,” Being Convoyed Through London 


Delivering Flour in London During the 
Recent General Strike 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


ended May 12, created chaos in the 

flour trade for the first seven days. 
Special constables were enrolled in in- 
creasing numbers, but until May 11 the 
numbers were inadequate to give the 
needed protection to those members of 
the trade who wished to work their own 
flour. True, large convoys of flour were 
taken from the docks guarded by tanks 
and armed military forces, having been 
loaded behind strong iron gates, but the 
loading of flour at open wharves had to 
be postponed until such time as sufficient 
police protection was available. 

The time was not wasted, however, as 
the London Flour Trade Association, in 
its usual energetic way, was creating an 
organization to deal with the situation 
when the opportunity offered. A sub- 
committee, consisting of F. W. Peach, 
president of the association, F. T. Col- 
lins, J. H. Pillman and W. Kennedy, 
drew up plans, which when put into 
force functioned smoothly and well. The 
first consideration of the subcommittee 
was to provide the necessary labor to 
load flour at the open wharves and, as 
events proved, this was the easiest part 
of the work. Not only were plenty of 
volunteers available among importers and 
their clerks, but there were many offers 
of help from other trades which were 
stagnant through the strike. 

The labor question being satisfactorily 
arranged, the next essential was to select 
a foreman to take charge of the work- 
ing party, and no one more suited for 
the task could have been selected than 
Montague Stannard, of the firm of Stan- 
nard, Collins & Co., London, who has 
done similar work during previous 
strikes. The jealous ones say he was se- 
lected because he can swear. This state- 
ment may be quite true, but he can also 
work like a navvy, and not only that, but 
can get the best out of those working 
with him. 


hy EAT Britain’s general strike, which 


SCENE OF THE FIRST VENTURE 


The wharf selected by this volunteer 
corps for its initial effort was Winches- 
ter. From its situation, about 300 yards 
above London Bridge on the south side 
of the river, in a network of small 
Streets, it was known to be a somewhat 
hazardous wharf at which to work, for 
In case of trouble it would have been 
dificult to get help alongside or to get 
away. This area, however, was consid- 
ered definitely protected, and it was be- 
lieved that the volunteer laborers in- 
curred as small a risk as possible under 
the existing circumstances. Nevertheless, 
fe man was insured against “acci- 
ent.” 


The working party assembled in the 


Corn Exchange about 9 a.m. on May 11, 
while the lorries to be loaded were drawn 





up in Trinity Square close by. The 
workers eventually mounted the lorries, 
and the convoy moved off on its great 
adventure. 

The personnel of the volunteers was of 
a high standard in regard to physique, 
but the attire they assumed was varied, 
to say the least. Montague Stannard led 
the van, in thick boots, tweed coat and 
cap, with trousers tucked into the tops 
of his leather gaiters. Every volunteer 
party on duty during these days of strike 
contained a number of men dressed in 
pius fours, and this party was no excep- 
tion to the rule, but there was one who 
excelled all others, having attired himself 
in a complete worker’s overall with a 
black oilskin sou’wester as a head cover- 
ing, which attire, although quaint, was 
undoubtedly efficient, as it effectually 
prevented any flour trickling down his 
back. 

The wharf was found to be picketed 
by trade union representatives, but they 
made no attempt to interfere with the 
work, although if any of the working 
party had been union men no doubt a 
different tale would have to be told. The 
work went on merrily until all the lorries 
were loaded to their full capacity, when 
the volunteers knocked off, tired but 


happy. 
AN EXTENSION OF OPERATIONS 


The next day the protected area was 
extended and a more ambitious scheme 
of work was planned and carried out. 
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An Armored Car Escorting a Convoy of Food Through the Streets of London, 


With a Party of Troops in 


Additional volunteers were available, so 
it was possible to work three other 
wharves, these being situated below Tow- 
er Bridge. Another full day’s work was 
completed without interference or acci- 
dent. 

Meantime, mounted patrols were on 
duty, the majority of whom were polo 
players and the like, who, wearing polo 
helmets and armed with batons, moved 
about in small parties, and apparently 
had quite a good time, but if they were 
spoiling for fight they were disappointed, 
as “divil a scrap” did they have the live- 
long day, the hooligan element, the only 
real danger, keeping well out of sight. 

It is rumored that when lunch time 
came there was fraternization between 
the strike pickets and the volunteers, the 
friendship thus created being no doubt 
cemented with the usual pint or so of ale. 

During the afternoon, information was 
broadcasted that the Trade Union Coun- 
cil, after interviewing the premier, had 
decided to call off the general strike. This 
was good news to every one, both to the 
rich who had ridden in chaises and the 
poor who had walked like blazes during 
the past 10 days. In fact, the only really 
unhappy beings were the volunteer work- 
ers, who considered they were having a 
real good time, and the end of the strike 
simply put an end to their fun. 


FOOD CONVOYED BY ARMORED CARS 


Among the most interesting sights of 
the strike were the food convoys. When 
one was expected, large crowds gathered 
along the route and were content to wait 
for a long period to gaze at the novel 
sight. On Sunday, May 9, the first con- 
voy of the kind took place, consisting 
of between 100 and 200 lorries escorted 
by armored cars and a battalion of 





Unloading a Lorry of Flour at a Baker’s Shop at Fulham, London, During 
the Recent Strike 


Full War Kit on Guard 


Guards, and another similar one wound 
its way through the streets to Hyde Park, 
which was turned into a great food de- 
pot in the early morning of the following 
day. The convoys came from the docks, 
and the lorries were loaded by volunteer 
labor, most of the volunteers being under- 
graduates, medical students and clerks, 
many of them wearing sweaters. It was 
no uncommon sight to see the conductor 
of a bus or a railway porter wearing a 
silk scarf round his neck indicative of 
his university or school. These young 
men were intensely good humored and 
caused a lot of fun and amusement by 
their witty remarks and imitation of the 
jargon common to bus conductors and 
railway porters. 


EXPECTS INCREASED 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Lonpon, Enc., May 18.—In the May 
issue of the Miller, reference is made 
editorially to the recent convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation at Chi- 
cago. The fact that the millers of Amer- 
ica intend to be active in attempts to 
increase their home consumption, and 
that they are also making plans to build 
up their export trade, is emphasized in 
the article. It goes on to say that the 
United States and British millers have 
many points in common in regard to de- 
crease of business and difficulties of trad- 
ing, but that the millers of the United 
States face disagreeable facts with a 
more open mind and with a greater will 
to overcome them than their British con- 
fréres. 

The article says that, although it is a 
little early to predict the outcome of the 
Chicago conference, there seems to be 
little doubt that the millers of the Unit- 
ed States intend to take some action, and 
if their tackling of the question of in- 
creased business is a success, it undoubt- 
edly will have its effect on the British 
milling industry. English millers are 
recommended to take to heart Mr. An- 
derson’s statement that success can only 
be accomplished by concerted, co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the mills over 
a period of years. Regulation of output 
seems to be the one great remedy to 
cure the malady from which the British 
milling industry is at present suffering. 

In the same editorial it is pointed out 
that British millers are not only faced 
with increased competition from oversea, 
but with competition from Europe, espe- 
cially Germany. Another cloud on the 
horizon is the possible demand of the na- 
tionalization or municipalization of mill- 
ing and baking interests. This might 
easily happen if a powerful Labor gov- 
ernment came into office. It is stated 
that an insidious attempt is being made 
in certain quarters to establish munici- 
pal trading, and that traders must pre- 
pare themselves to resist these socialistic 
proposals to the utmost. 








Wheat imports into Japan in April 
equaled 10,800,000 yen, compared with 
22,800,000 in March. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand is very dull and the 
market is featureless. Many buyers have 
been wajting for toe May option to close 
before purchasing. Nearly all old book- 
ings have been taken out, and mills are 
running on what prompt shipment busi- 
ness they are getting. Quotations fell off 
sharply in sympathy with the break in 
wheat prices, but this had no effect to- 
ward stimulating buying. 

New Crop Prices——Unfortunately for 
the soundness of the milling industry, 
some mills are quoting new wheat flour 
at ridiculous terms and figures. Last 
week the writer called on a number of 
bakers in this territory, and they were 
unanimous in saying that new wheat flour 
was being offered at quotations which 
would stagger the miller who is trying 
to make a fair profit in his business. 
Furthermore, some mills are booking for 
March 1 shipment, and others have de- 
clared to the trade that there would be 
no carrying charges this year. Needless 
to say, all of this is very demoralizing, 
and buyers do not know in what direc- 
tion to turn. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A scattered de- 
mand for immediate shipment is the only 
business being done in soft wheat flours. 
Buyers are not interested in booking new 
wheat flour, nor are the majority of the 
soft wheat mills pushing sales of this 
character. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Very little flour 
is being sold. Many buyers believe that 
lower prices will prevail after the crop 
begins to move, and little booking is be- 
ing done, even though some hard wheat 
mills are quoting extremely low prices 
for shipment almost as desired. Bakers 
who want a car or two of old wheat flour 
are waiting as long as a before 
buying, although it is likely that they 
will take care of their requirements very 
soon, now that the May option has been 
closed out. 

Exports.—No change occurred in the 
pos sg situation last week. Scattered 
sales to Latin America constituted about 
all the business that was done. Import- 
ers are waiting to see what trend the 
market will take when the new crop 
moves, and are buying only as they 
have to. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 29: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.80@8.20, straight $7.50@ 
7.80, first clear $6.25@6.60; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $6.75@ 
7.25, first clear $6@6.40; spring first pat- 
ent $7.90@8.80, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.80, first clear $6.25@6.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bee Beene vvevivosercetee 23,300 36 
PVOVIGNS WOOK wcccccceccc 20,100 $1 
WORF ABO cececvceccecvecce 18,100 30 
WO FORTS GOD sevccvscces 28,700 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BEA. BEER vcccvccivovesss 38,900 45 
Previous week ........... 33,800 39 
PO O°—E ee aes 28,600 33 
TWO y@Q@rs ABO ......sseee 39,400 45 


NOTES 

J. W. Colvert, flour broker, Nashville, 
Tenn., called at this office last week. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold a 
golf tournament at the St. Clair Country 
Club on June 15. 

Paul Pritchard, manager of the Over- 
land Grain Co., has returned from a 
motor trip in the South. 

The Merchants’ Exchange memberships 





of C. C. Lawrence and Firmin D. Fusz 
have been posted for sale and cancella- 
tion, 

The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association will 
be held at the St. Clair Country Club, 
Belleville, June 24. 

Mrs. J. F. Hall and two children left 
this week for the lake region, where they 
will spend the summer. J. F. Hall is the 
general manager of the Hall Milling Co. 

C. A. Mahon, of the Mixed Feed Su 
ly Co., Kansas City, stopped in St. 
suis last week while driving through 
to French Lick, Ind., to attend the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The Boone County Milling & Elevator 
Co., Columbia, is completing the installa- 
tion of new machinery. The company, 
of which J. L. Lynes is president, has 
also increased its facilities for manufac- 
turing mixed feeds. 

Mrs. Mary Goeken, wife of George 
Goeken, of the Noll Baking & Ice Cream 
Co., Alton, IIL, died last week. Mr. 
Goeken is a past president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, and is very ac- 
tive in association work. 

W. F. Landwehr, formerly with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, and for many years en- 
gaged in the flour business in St. Louis, 
is representing the Cahokia Flour Co. 
here and in surrounding territory. 

St. Louis and southern Illinois millers 
will hold a joint meeting here on June 8, 
on which occasion Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will address them on the subject 
of the Federation’s cost accounting sys- 
tem. 


MEMPHIS 


Erratic price movements in the wheat 
market have helped make flour buyers 
nervous and they are taking only imme- 
diate requirements. Orders are only for 
small lots and stocks are being kept 
small, The consumer is not taking much, 
as he too expects lower prices. Quota- 
tions average a little lower than for the 
previous week, being easily influenced by 
the action of the speculative markets. 
Crop conditions in this territory are im- 
proving as result of normal temperatures, 
but rain is beginning to be needed. 

Quotations, May 27, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
cars, Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patents $9.15@9.65 bbl, standard 
patents $8.25@8.50; western soft patents, 
$8@8.10; blended patents, $8.15@8.25; 
hard winter short patents $8.85@8.50, 
standard patents 90@8.15; spring 
wheat short patents $9.50@9.75, standard 
patents $8.85@9.35. 


NOTES 


M. A, Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor at the local branch last week. 


E. S. Belden, Nashville, salesman in 
Tennessee for the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was a recent visitor at 
the local branch of the company. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand for flour was fair last week. 
Inquiries both from the immediate trad- 
ing area and from foreign buyers were 
declared to have ingvevel., Actual shi 
ments, however, were about normal. The 
only port in Europe that was represent- 
ed was Hamburg, which took 4,124 bags. 
There was a slight improvement in “the 
wheat movement, a total of 19,870 bus 
having been handled here the past week, 
Tampico taking 15,295, Puerto Cortez 
8,200, Progreso 625 dnd Havana 250. 





May wheat was offered in New Orleans 


for export at $1.75 bu, on May 27. 
Fiour prices, on May 27: 

-—Winter——. 
Spring Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.80 $8.15 $9.20 
95 per cent ....... 8.50 7.80 8.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.15 7.35 8.10 
Cue -cicccdecves ces 7.90 7.15 7.80 
First clear ....... done 6.85 6.90 
Second clear ..... one 6.56 6.25 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 19,535 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed May 27, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship - lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,400 
bags; Santiago, 1,029; Kingston, 2,475; 
Colon, 100; Puerto Limon, 2,950; Panama 
City, 50; Punta Arenas, 50; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 500; Bocas del Toro, 300; Tuma- 
co, 50; Belize, 25; Puerto Barrios, 1,371. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 1,800; Vera Cruz, 500; 
Tampico, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 410; Matanzas, 
375; Cardenas, 700; Sagua la Grande, 
800; Caibarien, 550; Nuevitas, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 850; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama City, 
400. 
Flour movement through New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 27: 


Destination— Destination— 
Almirante ..... 60 Maracaibo ..... 250 
Belize ......... 26 Matanzas ...... 375 
Bocas del Toro. 400 Nuevitas ...... 250 
Caibarien ..... 650 Panama City .. 450 
Cardenas ...... 700 Progreso ...... 25 
Cienfuegos .... 2,050 Punta Arenas.. 50 
CebeR ccccccces 100 Puerto Barrios. 1,452 
CUFBEBO ccccece 100 Pto. Colombia.. 819 
Frontera ...... 105 Puerto Cortez... 218 
Georgetown ... 216 Puerto Limon.. 2,950 
Hamburg ..... 4,124 Sagua la Grande 300 
Havana ....... 7,102 Santiago ...... 1,029 
Kingston ...... 2,885 Tampico ...... 780 
La Ceiba ...... 10 Tumaco ....... 58 
La Guayra .... 710 Vera Cruz .... 1,000 


In addition to the above, Bremen took 
142 bags rye, Havana 300 bags bran and 
Belize 643 bags feed. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 34,139 
bus wheat, 25,714 bus corn, and 140,332 
bus rye to May 27, and elevator stocks 
on that date were announced as follows: 
wheat, 137,000 bus; corn, 214,000; oats, 
43,000. 

Both the rice future and spot markets 
were quiet. There were few sales, al- 
though the bidding was good. Both old 
and new June contracts were quoted at 
6.54 and July 6.65. In the future mar- 
ket, fancies were offered as follows: 
July, 6.65; December, 6.50; choice (new 
contracts), June 6.17, July 6.26, October 
5.48, November 5.81. 

The following figures were posted at 


the Board of Trade: Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 27 ........ 840,336 645,615 

Same period, 1925 ........ 944,069 730,886 
Sales— 

Season to May 27 ........ 76,515 380,387 


Same period, 1925 ........ 54,693 1,119,884 
NOTES 

J. P. Mahoney, of the Trenton (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

R. A. Tonry will visit the Oklahoma 
mill connections of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., and plans to visit his mother in 
Memphis on his return. 

H. L. Daunoy, vice president of the 
C. B. Fox Co., Inc., grain exporter, has 
returned from a business trip through 
Oklahoma and Kansas, 

J. E. Nuber has sailed for San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where he will manage the 
rice and grain department of the island 
business of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

George C. Grogan, manager of the 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., spent a few days in New Orleans 
last week visiting J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine. 

C. A. Healy, of the mixed feed depart- 
ment of the Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., spent several days last 
week with W. H. Barnes, New Orleans 
representative of the mill. 

E. L. Kerner, office manager of P. L. 
Thomson & Co., flour brokers, has re- 
turned from a vacation of two weeks. 
He toured southern Louisiana by auto, 
and visited relatives in that section. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





The annual production of superphos- 
phates in Czechoslovakia is estimated at 
800,000 metric tons. 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns Yv 
stocks of wheat held on May 22, in the 
United States, Canada and the United 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held , 


Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (0060's omitted) : 


Week from Totas 
ending pre- Maya 
May 22 vious week 19% 

21,246 2,435 29,055 

3,290 —i41 14% 

72,081 —8,253 49.9% 


Sabie ..2i cd 96,617 —10,829 ; 


90,421 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Wheat— 
United States*.., 
United Statest... 
Canadag .......-. 








Totals .......... 245,700 +3,200 
American and United Kingdom 


69,00 


re ee 142,317 —1,629 159,42 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
TOURER wcsrccccce 29,454 —1,723 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
DWetaks ciccccsevee 65,556 —2,555 55,98; 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded 
§Last week’s Canadian revised. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup. 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, jp 


18,868 


bushels: 


-——United States—____ 
" East Pacific 

Coast 
1,272,000 

793,000 
2,060,000 
2,096,000 
2,816,000 
3,191,000 


4,220,000 
3,188,000 
3,357,000 
2,740,000 


3,018,000 
2,818,000 
3,431,000 
3,290,000 24,536,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 


of Rockies 
28,013,000 
33,248,000 
41,130,000 
54,543,000 
48,238,000 
51,483,000 


55,024,000 
48,321,000 
- 42,979,000 
35,433,000 


Total 
29,235,000 
34,041,009 
43,190,000 
66,639,009 
61,05 4,000 
64,674,009 


69,244,000 
61,509,000 
46,326,000 
38,173,000 


33,793,000 
31,900,000 
27,112,000 


30,780,000 
- 29,082,000 
- 23,681,000 
21,246,000 





1925— Canada both coasts afioat® 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1 - 22,513,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,475,000 60,666,000 31,400,000 
Oct. 1...%.- 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 

1926— 

Jan. 1,.... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
Feb. 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...1056,183,000 151,619,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
Week ending— 
May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,605,000 
May 8..... 83,450,000 115,350,000 43,800,000 
May 15 - 80,343,000 107,446,000 42,500,000 
May 22.... 72,081,000 96,617,000 45,700,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1925— 1926— 

July 1....116,787,000 Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Ont. Bicess 146,506,000 Week ending— 

Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 May 1....169,746,000 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 May 8 ....159,150,000 

1926— May 15 ...149,946,000 
Jan. 1 -- 213,821,000 May 22 ...142,317,000 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in February and 
March, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
February March 








Maine and New Hampshire... 19 1 
VORMRGRE. 06:0 0:00 0 ovvcccecenese 8 3 
Massachusetts .........se006 15 15 
St. Lawrence 5 
BDOGRRS cecccccdeciseesccssse 17 
PEO. BUN woceccscadscesscoe 6 
Philadelphia .. eee 78 
Maryland ..... eee 358 
Virginia ...cc- eed 1 
DASSIER i ccccecvces eee \6e 561 
New Orleans 7 
San Antonio .........eecee0% 161 
BE FUG ce ccccccccsecsecccces 21 
DORTNREE $500 0 dkteeentecessesa 14 
Be ND ~ 0.50.0'0:4 0-6: 04.05.00'08 2 
San Francisco ves 1 
Washington ......... js 10 
DOMOtR cccsccccsccve ° 43 
ES rere se 830 
POSES BIND ccc ccccccvecccsese 1 1 

CD id's bain tina 0dVb5 68 2,779 2,128 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1°25 
and 1924, to April 30, 1926 and 1925, in 


bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-25 
WOON ois ce eNiccsves 224,601,828 139,152,706 
POP Er ote T 23,905,816 28,371,534 
SRNR. 0 ona 0.0. 60suerse 28,822,162 25,244,164 
ee 8,792,045 6,338,452 
TRU cect rcccccccvecces 3,840,075 4,890,628 
GOPD vi cevaws cdvetiince 27,063 18,235 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925-26 1924-25 
CO re 181,085,956 119,144,660 
CHD 56s 65.5004 0.0:0nen & 16,975,932 22,214,898 
BD Ci ce cvickicecie 22,229,451 22,011,221 
WIMMNGOE oc cicsccsves 2,552,189 3,708,750 
bk aie 965% n:0 boat 2,672,540 4,721,847 
By rail— 

PG as bk Sow eebecs 8,828,032 6,766,054 
a, EEE LE eRe Te 2,871,613 1,666,188 
SIGE: 6 sien 6:6 ba tvers 1,205,257 1,055,748 
ae 94,520 267,991 
WPS crccnviveccovacee 22,272 15,428 


27,063 18,236 


eee eee eee eeeee 
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Canada Grain Act Amendment Sought 


loronto, Ont.—Before the agricultural committee of the Canadian House 


of Commons the fight over the routing of 
been renewed. An amendment to the Can 


rain to terminal elevators has 
a grain act is being sponsored 


which would make it compulsory on the part of the initial elevator owner 
to ship grain to the particular terminal elevator which the farmer might 


designate. This is op 
to initial and termin 


ed by many interests in the West as unfair both 
elevator owners. 


It is contended that this would 


cause much congestion of grain, and would also involve the capital which 
is at present invested in terminal elevators. 


\ similar amendment to the Canada 
It is said that the present system is very satis- 


Canadian House in 1925. 


grain act was defeated in the 


factory, and that so far not a single complaint has been made against it. 
Under the system in effect, grain is graded, insured and delivered at the 
desired terminal port, but the choice of the terminal elevator is left to the 
initial elevator owner, who guarantees delivery in accordance with grade 


and weight. 


Wheat Pool Leases Terminal Elevator 


Wixnirec, Man.—The new dominion government elevator at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., has been leased by the Alberta wheat pool, the lease to take 


effect Aug. 1. 


is the fastest handling one on the Pacific Coast. 


This terminal elevator has a capacity of 1,250,000 bus, and 


It provides berths for two 


ships, and a boat may be loaded from it in seven hours. 

The wheat pool authorities state that the ever increasing oriental trade 
of the organization will be handled through the elevator at Prince Rupert, 
and considerable time in dispatch will thus be saved. They also report that 
arrangements already have been made with the larger steamship lines to have 
their vessels call at that port without any additional charge, as compared 


with the port of Vancouver. 








A GOOD OUTLOOK 
A spirit of optimism is pervading Can- 
ada today. The past winter, although 
one of the mildest in history, has been 
a very long one, and grave fears were at 
one time entertained as to the probabil- 
ity of a belated spring and its effects 


upon a crop which has to be sown and 
harvested within a few months. Once 
again, however, fortune has smiled upon 


the land, and the present condition of 
the growing crops, particularly in the 
great western wheat country, is giving 
the greatest promise. Many thousands 
of settlers have reached Canada this 
spring, and more are arriving. The ma- 
jority of these newcomers are of the best 
type of land workers, and vast areas of 
fertile prairie land will this year come 
under the plow. 


TORONTO 


The domestic spring wheat flour mar- 
ket is slow. The last three months of 
the crop year are usually the dullest, and 
May this season has proved no exception. 
Bakers contracted heavily in the early 


months, and mills have no chance of re- 
newing business of this kind at present. 
Some, however, report a steady demand, 


and say they are well sold ahead, but this 
is not generally the case with the larger 
mills. Prices are steady and firm. Quo- 
tations, May 29: 


" May 29 May 22 
Top patemts) .éien<bs s.ccnde $9.00 $9.00 
Patents .,.i00 saaasaveaets 8.75 8.75 
Seconds ..;.cagauawbabeeis 8.50 8.50 
First cleate ..éée-0ssses<e 7.40 7.40 
Low grad® 5 i: ceutai shares 5.10 5.10 
Feed flout isgheeew engin 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
ome = discount for quantity purchases, 

Ontario Winters—There is some de- 
mind for Ontario soft winter wheat 
flour, but only for small quantities. 
Stocks are light, as mills are not pro- 
ducing much. Buyers are endeavoring 
to get along with the smallest possible 
supplies until the new crop flour is on the 
market. Prices are somewhat firmer. 
Quotations, May 29: 90 per cent patents, 
In secondhand jute bags, $6.25 bbl, car 
lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $5.80@ 
5.90; bulk lots, seaboard for export, in 
buyers’ bags, $6. 


Export Trade—Reports of over-sea 
business are conflicting. Some exporters 
declare sales to be of good volume, while 
others state that the trade is limited. The 
Continent is furnishing a little business, 
and the United Kingdom is a fairly 
steady buyer. Prices are not in line, and 
some quotations are 6d over others re- 
ceived. On May 29 export spring pat- 
ents in 140-lb jutes were quoted at 48s 6d 
@A4s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, June shipment. 

There is only a small trade passing in 
Ontario winters for export. Mills are 
finding the demand dull, and bids are 
about Is under their ideas of value. On 
May 29 offers were around 41s per 280 
Ibs, while mills were asking 42s, in jute 
bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, June shipment. 


NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, returned on May 28 from a 
trip to United Kingdom and continental 
markets. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, Que., spent several days last 
week in Toronto conferring with local 
directors of the association. 

George W. Troup, owner of a flour and 
feed mill at Sherkston, Ont., died re- 
cently, aged 88. For almost three quar- 
ters of a century Mr. Troup was active- 
ly identified with the milling industry in 
Welland County. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, president of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., and former leader of the pro- 
gressive party in the Canadian govern- 
ment, was in Toronto recently on his way 
home after visiting Washington, Mont- 
real and Ottawa. Mr. Crerar expressed 
himself as quite optimistic about the 
next harvest. He said seeding in the 
ee this season had been most promis- 

g- 


MONTREAL 


Local demand for spring wheat flour 
is fair. Numerous deliveries recently 
have been made, bringing near comple- 
tion several old contracts. Prices have 
been somewhat stiffened by the advance 
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in wheat at Winnipeg. Export demand 
continues good, and sales of important 
quantities are reported. The strike in 
Great Britain does not seem to have af- 
fected shipments of flour from this port 
to any important degree. Quotations, 
May 28: first patents $9 bbl, standard 
patents $8.75, second patents $8.50, bak- 
ers $8.30, jutes, less 10c bbl cash dis- 
count, ex-track, including freight to 
Montreal rate points, but without any 
additional charge for city cartage. 
Winter wheat flour is firm. Offerings 
from Ontario millers are small. Al- 
though the local demand is limited, stocks 
are reported as being low. Quotations, 
May 28, $6.60@6.70 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, spot cash, car lots, ex-track. Bro- 
ken lots were sold at $7.10@7.20, second- 
hand jutes, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


A. J. Metzger, miller, Hanover, Ont., 
was on ’change here May 22. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a business trip to Minneapolis and 
Moose Jaw, Sask. He reports good crop 
appearances in the Canadian West. 

Although Japanese ships rarely visit 
the port of Montreal, only one being re- 
ported in 1925, the Glasgow-Maru, from 
Kobe, arrived here on May 24, loaded a 
cargo of grain and sailed for Japan the 
next day. 

George W. Grier, a director of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and son of the late George A. Grier, first 
president and one of the founders of that 











the export department of the West- 

ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, with which company he has been 
employed since a few months after his 
arrival in this country from Scotland in 
1913. His first position was assistant to 
the export manager, and on the retire- 
ment of the latter he became head of that 
department. He was born in Linlith- 
gow, the birthplace of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Mr. Morton was educated in Scot- 
land, and before leaving for Canada had 
been associated with the stock exchanges 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He is presi- 
dent of the Export Club of Toronto, and 
for many years has been a member of 
the commercial intelligence committee of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


"T ‘the expe MORTON is manager of 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
April, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 1,472 tons, valued at | 

| $38,540. Of this amount 840 tons 
| were exported to the United States. 

For the nine months from Aug. 
1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, Canada 
exported 107,005 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,717,944, 
of which 108,445 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 











company, has returned from a short busi- 
ness visit to Toronto. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
consolidated its Montreal offices by trans- 
ferring all its staff at the Board of 
Trade building to its Mile-End branch, 
where the city sales staff and account- 
ing department moved two years ago. 

Wylie Hamilton, son of William Ham- 
ilton, of William Hamilton & Co., flour 
importers, Glasgow, Scotland, who is in 
Canada for a few months studying grain 
and milling conditions, has entered the 
office of Harold W. Corrigan, grain bro- 
ker, Board of Trade Building, as a tem- 
porary member of Mr. Corrigan’s staff. 


WINNIPEG 


A fluctuating demand from domestic 
consumers is the only feature of the flour 
industry of western Canada at present. 
Recent export orders have been filled, 
and millers report no new business in 
sight. However, such conditions are 
usual during seeding time, and the trade 
therefore is viewing the present inactiv- 
ity without apprehension. Most prairie 
mills are operating, but in the majority 
of cases to only a nominal percentage 
of their capacity. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, May 29, at $9.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.55, and first clears at $6.95, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more; 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices: 


NOTES 


Harry Cornish, superintendent of mills 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., accompanied by his wife, was in 
Winnipeg last week, on his way from 
the Pacific Coast to his home at Kee- 
watin, Ont. 

The large volume of wet and tough 
grain which was a feature of the last 
crop taxed the drying plants at the Head 
of the Lakes and elsewhere to their ut- 
most. According to members of the Ca- 
nadian board of marine underwriters, 
which held its annual meeting at Mont- 
real recently, that rt also stands in 
need of greater facilities for the drying 
of wet grain. 

An Ottawa dispatch states that, while 
nothing definite is known, it is under- 
stood that the views expressed in rep- 
resentations from western grain dealers 
are likely to have some weight with the 
federal government in settling the con- 
troversy which has arisen over the pro- 
posal of the wheat pool to lease one of 
the government elevators at Vancouver. 
It is believed that the government will 
devise a means whereby the needs of 
the wheat pool will be cared for at Van- 
couver, without leasing to it one of the 
elevators at that port. 

G. Rock. 
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BY WAY OF ANALOGY 

New York City at the moment is en- 
joying a visit from Rahman Bey, an 
Egyptian fakir. Among the accomplish- 
ments which seem to astonish his audi- 
ences is a state of catalepsy into which 
he causes himself to be placed, and dur- 
ing which, it is said, all organic function- 
ing ceases. 

Such a cessation of activity parallels 
the New York flour market so perfectly 
as to make mention of it seem pertinent; 
for so long last winter did the harassed 
flour market chronicler seek to describe 
conditions in terms other than “quiet,” 
“dull” and “dead” that any accurate ad- 
dition to the vocabulary is welcome. The 
statement, “the flour market is in cata- 
lepsy,” seems an entirely adequate de- 
scription of the absolute lack of business 
that exists, and until the Egyptian gen- 
tleman’s trance is proved a delusion or 
illusion, we shall continue to regard this 
term as creating the most satisfactory 
picture of currént conditions of any 
phrase yet offered. 


NEW YORK 

The flour market last week was the 
most quiet of any in May. The month 
started out with two good weeks, dur- 
ing which sales were made in satisfactory 
volume, and were scattered throughout 
the trade. However, as it drew to a 
close, and May wheat grew more and 
more erratic, business fell off until, dur- 
ing the week just passed, sales were ex- 
ceedingly light, with the least possible 
turnover. There were almost no excep- 
tions to the general report of no busi- 
ness, and buyers’ purchases were on even 
a lower basis than from hand to mouth. 
They apparently have enough flour to 
carry them through the month, and until 
May options are out of the ap | and the 
market is more settled, they show little 
desire to purchase. 

Mills have not followed closely the 
rapid changes in wheat prices. On the 
upturn their prices have been firmer, but 
they have not advanced 5c bbl with 
wheat. Quotations have covered a wider 
range than during the preceding wéeks, 
as was expected would result from such 
an active market. 

Buyers continue to show interest in 
new crop hard winter wheat flours, but 
many mills still refuse to make any quo- 
tations on these grades, or else are so 
high in their ideas of values as to pre- 
clude all interest. They are urging upon 
their customers the fact that if flour 
goes lower they do not wish them to be 
stuck with high-priced goods, while if it 
goes higher, every one’s purchases will 
be on the same basis. 

Export,—lIt seems as if the export busi- 
ness has seldom been worse. Buyers on 
the other side are indicating prices hope- 
lessly below those here, but it is expected 
that after the market steadies down it 
will be easier to get together. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, May 28: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8@8.50, clears $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter short patents $8.40@8.80, 
straights $7.85@8.40; soft winter 
straights, $7.20@8.05; rye, $5.25@5.75,— 
ali in jutes, 





EXCHANGE REPORT 


At the annual meeting of the Produce 
Exchange, on May 25, the retiring presi- 
dent, J. Barstow Smull, reviewing the 
work of the exchange during the past 
year, stated that the grain trade showed 
a decrease from the volume handled the 
previous year, and American grown 
grain inspected at New York had a de- 
cline of approximately 50 per cent from 
the previous 12 months, due partly to 


decreased exports and partly to this class 
of grain going out through other chan- 
nels. 


Receipts of grain of foreign pro- 





duction in bond showed a gain of about 
17 per cent. However, in view of the in- 
creased demand for the services of the 
department in supervision, sample and 
type sample work, the total volume of 
business handled by the grain inspection 
department was equal to the average for 
the last four years, and the finances of 
the department were reported in satis- 
factory condition. He spoke of the ma- 
terial —— that has been made by 
the special committee on future tradin 
in grain, and the expectation that suc 
trading will begin at an early date. 

A resolution was carried unanimously, 
expressing the appreciation of the ex- 
change of Mr. Small’s successful admin- 
istration. 

NOTES 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo, manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent part 
of last week in the New York market. 


E. A. Parker, manager of the export 
and interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, last week visit- 
ed the offices of the Harry R. Gordon Co. 


J. A. Lenhardt, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour business in New York, 
has returned from a winter in Florida 
and will shortly re-enter the flour bro- 
kerage business. 

There were two visitors at the office of 
Ray Kilthau last week, Ralph Denio, of 
the Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., and J. E. Sullivan, gen- 
eral manager of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills. 

A. W. Swain, representative in Charles- 
ten, 8S. C., for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., spent a couple of days in 
New York last week before making a 
visit to the Buffalo plant. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 847, the previous week 
858, and for the same week a year ago 
1,077. This week’s figures are the lowest 
during any month of May on record. 

J. A. Taylor, of the Charles H. Lilly 
Co., millers, Seattle, and O. L. Woods, 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, were in New York last week attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and were introduced 
on "change by F. O. Seaver. 


E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., left May 28 on 
his annual wheat inspection trip, in com- 
pany with prominent western millers and 
grain men. After the inspection Mr. 
Broenniman will visit the various western 
subsidiaries of the Standard Milling Co. 


The representatives from the New 
York Flour Club to the annual meeting 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
at Philadelphia, will consist of R. L. 
Sweet, John Seaver and E. F. Siney as 
delegates, and George Flach, Samuel 
Knighton and B. H. Wunder as alter- 
nates. 


Mr. Chi, of the Union Trading Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, was introduced on 
the Produce Exchange floor last week by 
W. C. Duncan, along with Mr. Foster, 
of Foster & Chi, San Francisco. Douglas 
A. Campbell, general manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was another visitor at the local 
office of his mill. 


BUFFALO 


While the increase in flour demand 
kept mills grinding steadily last week, 
business could have been better. As 
usual, the buying trade is looking for 
bargain prices and playing one mill 
against the other to accomplish this end, 
but prices are as low now as they can 
be for the miller to come out anywhere 
near right. No safe basis has yet been 
found on which the miller and jobber 
can work on new crop flour, Quality is 








an important Protein content is 
the main ou at present, and this is 
still a matter of con x 

Local quotations show no change from 
a week ago. They advanced a trifle last 
week, but on the decline went back to 
their former position. Complaints are 
general as to price cutting but, on the 
whole, quotations are held firmly. A 
really large order coming at this time 
would probably startle miller into 
decided price concessions. 

A little business in rye flours is re- 
ported, and more interest is shown in 
fancy rye grain for this pur No 
advance was made in prices last week, 
however. 

Second clears are still far from active, 
a condition which is reflected in firsts. 

Buffalo quotations, May 29: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@9 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.60@8.75, clears $7.15; second 
clears $42.50 ton; rye, $5.50@5.60 bbl for 
white, $5.25 for medium, and $4.40@4.50 
for dark; hard winters $8.80@9, straight 
$8.50@8.75, soft winters $8.50@9. 

Rochester quotations, May 29: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $9@9.10 bbl, 
pastry at $8.90@9, and rye at $5@5.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 23-29 ...... 238,000 196,451 83 
Previous week .. 238,000 206,266 86 
Year ago ....... 238,000 135,692 57 
Two years ago... 166,500 128,115 77 
84,795 61 


Three years ago. 166,500 
9 NOTES 
George E. Marcy, chairman of the 

board of the Armour Grain Co., visited 

the grain floor last week. 

E. F. Thompson, Chicago, a member 
of the grain brokerage firm of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., visited Buffalo last week, 
the guest of Fred L. Frost, resident 
manager of the company. 

Von Bethman Hollweg, Hohenfinow, 
Germany, was a visitor on the grain floor 
last week. He is the son of the war 
chancellor of Germany, and in touring 
the United States is taking a particular 
interest in agriculture and grain mar- 
keting conditions. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed, by the Buffalo Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, Inc., to secure conven- 
tion and tourist business for Buffalo and 
to induce nonresidents to visit this city. 
One of its directors is George P. Urban, 
of the George Urban Milling Co. 

M. A. McCarty. 


BOSTON 

About the only interest shown in the 
local flour market last week was in the 
new hard winter wheat flour situation in 
the Southwest. Offerings were consider- 
able, and some business was placed, but 
prices made were so much under quota- 
tions for old wheat flours that the trade 
became suspicious. As is usually the 
case when extremely low prices are quot- 
ed by millers, buyers in most instances 
were interested to the extent of offering 
bids considerably under what the mills 
would consider. While sales of new 
Kansas hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ents were made at $7@7.15 bbl, in cotton 
sacks, July and August shipment, some 
were willing to take a chance at 15@25c 
under these prices, but nothing was done 
at the low bids made. Most hard win- 
ter wheat millers held at $7.25@7.50 bbl, 
in cotton, with some fancy brands at 
$7.75. 

The market is not yet established for 
new wheat flour from the Southwest, and 
the trade here is of the opinion that, 
with present conditions ruling for the 
new crop, it will be better to await the 
outcome than operate freely at this time. 

There was moderate demand for 
spring wheat flours last week. Some 
millers advanced prices, and this cut off 
most of the inquiry. Buyers are still 
restricting their purchases to immediate 
needs, with little likelihood of any im- 
mediate change in the method of doing 
business during the remainder of the 
crop year. 

Quotations, May 29: spring special 
short patents $9.95@10.10 bbl, standard 
poles $8.75@10, first clear $7.50@8.10; 

ard winter short patents $9@9.10, 


standard patents $8.50@8.80; soft win- 
ter patents $8.85@9.30, straight $8.10@ 
8.40, and clear $7@7.50. 





June 2, 19% 


Not much change is noted inf the rp 
flour market. a og ber. te 
mained t we quoted 
95.50@555 bbl on May 29, and = 
patents at $5.30@5.65. Dark rye wy 
in demand, with the market s 
at $4.45@4.50. Rye meal was in ety 
erate demand at $4.50@4.70. 


There were heavy arrivals of Canadian 
flour in bond at Boston last week, des. 
tined for shipment largely to Rotterdap 
and Bremen. Recei totaled 56,03 
sacks. The flour will be exported during 
the next week or two. 


E. C. Johnson, retiring president of the 
New England Export Club, has bee 
presented with a silver cup by W. P 
Ayer, chairman of the Chamber of Com. 
merce foreign trade committee, for his 
services during his term of . 


The Batchelder Mill, Boston ani 
Plainfield, Vt., has been incorporated for 
the handling of flour, grain, feed and 
cereals, with a capital of $50,000. Wil. 
liam O. Wise is president and C. For. 
rest Dowe treasurer, both of St. Albans, 
vie gee Monroe J. Lorrimer, Boston, is 
clerk. 


Fred C, Tullis, field sales manager for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited here last week. Other visitors 
were Fayette B. Parsons, feed broker, 
Minneapolis, E. H. Doble, grain export- 
er, New York, Harold S. McCormick, 
of the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, and H. F. Schell, Lancaster, Pa, 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Sonie of the spring wheat mills ad- 
vanced prices a trifle about the middle 
of last week, but others did not, while 
hard and soft winter mills were generally 
ready to sell at old rates, with a few 
not averse to shading limits 10c bb! for 
quick shipment. Lower feed failed to 
cause higher flour. Trading was light, and 
included an occasional car of new crop 
standard hard winter patent at $7, cotton 
or jute, for July-August shipment. One 
party reported the sale of new hard win- 
ter standard grade for next fall shipment 
at $7.50, cotton. The weak closing of 
Kansas City was regarded as a forerun- 
ner of what to expect. Top quality of 
standard spring patent was offered at 
$8.40, cotton, without takers, with or- 
dinary stock obtainable down to $8.10. 
Choice hard winter standards were on 
sale at $8.20 or less, cotton, and 95 per 
cent grade at $7.90 or less. Near-by 
soft winter straight was plentiful and 
patiently waiting for buyers at $7@7.25 
in secondhand cottons, with the inside 
figure more nominal than real, in the 
absence of business. Rye flour moved 
up and down with the grain, but without 
apparently accomplishing any apparent 
results. The trade is keeping its eye on 
Russia. 

Nominal closing prices, May 29, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in jute, 
or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $8.60@8.85, standard patent $8.10@ 
8.35; hard winter short patent $8.85@8.60, 
straight $7.85@8.10; soft winter short 
patent $7.90@8.15, straight (near-by) $7 
@7.25; rye flour, white $5.30@5.55, dark 
$4.05@4.30. 

NOTES 


Receipts of flour last week included 
8,540 bbls destined for export. 


H. E. Irvin, vice president of the Unit- 
ed Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, vis- 
ited this market last week. 


Baltimore received in May 70,324 bbls 
flour, against 91,666 last year, and ex- 
ported 10,942, against 29,521. 


Grain receipts at Baltimore in May 
were 2,262,364 bus; last year, 1,460,267. 
Grain exports in May, 1,850,054 bus; last 
year, 2,279,722. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents in flour, feed 
and grain, has been laid up with grip 
for some time. 

Millfeed receipts during May were 
1,900 tons, against 1,130 a year ago, Ke- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to June 1, 8,241 tons, 
against 5,583 last year, 

The former plant of the Savarese Mac- 
aroni Co., at Ninth, Tenth and Baltimore 
streets, was sold at auction on May 24 
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to undisclosed interests for $18,000. The 
sale was made for John T. Brennan, 


trustee 

Edward A. Parker, manager of the ex- 
port and interstate department of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was a 
recent visitor to this market. 
William C. Seott, president of the 


Maryland Biscuit Co, was prevented 


a. bie uit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 


\ssociation at Los Angeles last week by 
sudden indisposition. 
E. Steen & Bro., grain and grain prod- 


ucts, are rebuilding on the old site in 


South Baltimore their manufacturing 
plant ¥ ch burned last December. The 
Consolidsted Engineering Co., of this 
city, is doing the work. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co. brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, who has beeen confined to his 


home two weeks with the grip, has had 
an unfavorable turn and is now at the 
Union Memorial Hospital. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, and the Harry E. White Co., New 
York, flour distributors and exporters, is 
sampling this season’s deep water fishing 
off the coast of the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, a companied by his wife. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to June 1 were 378,684 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 715,666; flour exports 65,- 
826, a vear ago 367,698; grain receipts 


9,290,718 bus, a year ago 12,645,549; 
grain exports 10,036,128 bus, a year ago 
16,363,715. 

The Baltimore board of estimates has 
definitely rejected the improved propo- 
sal of the Baltimore Feed & Seed Co., to 
use port loan funds for the erection of 
a warchouse and manufacturing plant on 
the waterfront, based on an opinion of 
the c solicitor, who has ruled to the 
effect that port loan funds cannot be 
used for the furtherance of private enter- 
prise S 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 


last k were 172 cars—24 No. 1 hard 
spring, 83 No. 1 dark northern spring, 
2 No. 2 dark northern spring, 1 No. 4 


dark northern spring, 15 sample grade 
dark northern spring, 31 No. 1 northern 
spring, 9 No. 2 northern spring, 1 No. 
2 red winter, 2 No. 3 red winter, 2 No. 3 
red ter, smutty; 1 No. 4 red winter, 
smutty; 1 No. 3 soft white. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Business in flour is confined to the sat- 

isfying of immediate requirements. Sup- 


plies in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers, however, are small, and they are 
obliged to come into the market from 
time to time, so the volume of business 


is of fair proportions. Limits generally 
are steadily maintained. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 29: spring first 


patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50 
@8.85, first clear $7.85@7.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.25@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.50@ 

5; rye flour, white $5.50@5.80, medium 
1.25(7 5.50, dark $5@5.25. 


NOTES 


Walter K. Woolman, of the Philadel- 
phia Export Co. has returned from 
California. 

F. W. Behrens, agent for flour sacks, 
has returned from a three weeks’ busi- 
hess trip through near-by territory. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were M. D. Smith, vice president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, 
and Joseph H. Weaver, sales manager 


4 the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
mana, 


_Among recent visitors on ’change were 
E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and 
E. A. Parker, manager of the export and 
interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. 

On May 26 a contract was awarded to 
the MeLean Contracting Co., Baltimore, 
for the construction of the substructure 
of Pier 80, South Wharves, the latest 
unit of the projected and partly com- 
pleted Moyamensing group of piers in 
the southern part of the city. 


Samuet S. Danirets. 





,ttending the annual convention of . 


SEATTLE 


There was no improvement in flour 
demand last week. Bakers and distrib- 
utors of family flour in north coast ter- 
ritory bought only when obliged to do 
so. The mills complain of extreme dull- 
ness, and of price cutting and failure to 
enforce carrying charges in this terri- 
tory. California buyers point to alleged 
cheap offers of new crop Kansas flour, 
and refuse to pay the price which north 
coast mills are obliged to demand for 
flour based on old crop wheat cost. At- 
lantic and middle western trade appears 
to be about at an end for the current 
crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, May 28: 
family patent, $7.50@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.80@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.80@7.35; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.75@8.75, 98’s; hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, Dakota $9@9.50 bbl, Montana 
$8.25 @8.55. 

Ezport Trade.—Pacific Coast wheats 
are too high to interest the Orient in 
old crop flour, and business in that direc- 
tion remains practically at a standstill. 
Some inquiries for new crop flour have 
come from the Orient, and new crop 
wheat quotations indicate a flour price at 
which business should be workable, but 
new crop wheat prices are not sufficient- 
ly established to warrant the mills in 
making quotations. 

Export sales have been confined to the 
regular monthly requirements of the 
Philippines, a scattering trade of small 
volume with the various countries of the 
west coast of South America, and a few 
small parcels sold to Holland. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, May 28: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
$7.30 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.60, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents, $8.15, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.40, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 42s 6d, 
and hard wheat straights 43s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 23-29 ......... - 16,322 31 
Previous week - 21,637 41 
WORF QBS -cvccsesec - 12,284 23 
Two years ago 26,107 50 
Three years ago 20,722 39 
Four years ago .........+. 26,422 50 
Five years ago .......++.-+ 13,785 26 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

May SB+BO nics scccceces 22,217 39 
Previous week .........++-. 23,805 42 
WORT BOO socvcvsvcseresoes 9,473 17 
Two yearS AZO ........60% 25,890 45 
Three years ago .......... 12,138 21 
FOUr VOATS OBO ...ccccccdc 13,738 24 
Five years ago .......6065 34,962 61 


NOTES 


Stewart P. Elliott, San Francisco, 
sales manager for the Sperry Flour Co., 
was in Seattle last week. 

The capital of the Boyd-Conlee Co., 
Spokane, grain, flour, feed and hay, has 
been increased to $150,000. 

Flour receipts at Seattle in May to- 
taled 175 cars; Tacoma, 90. Seattle 
wheat receipts, 400 cars; Tacoma, 510. 

Henry Collins, president, and C. A. 
Peplow, manager, of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, were in Seattle 
last week. 

Only a few coast mills were insured 
by the Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 
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Chicago, and are not affected by its fail- 
ure, as the risks involved were promptly 
reinsured. 

A directed verdict in favor of the 
Sperry Flour Co. was ordered last week 
in a suit brought by Alice Murphy to 
recover $40,000 damages on the ground 
that, as a result of constant inhaling of 
sulphuric acid fumes while employed in 
its laboratory making protein tests, she 
had contracted tuberculosis. The court 
found that plaintiff had failed to prove 
negligence on the part of the milling 
company. 


PORTLAND 


As during recent weeks, local flour 
buying is confined to small lots for im- 
mediate needs, and trading in volume is 
not expected until new crop prices are 
established. Old flour is fairly steady 
at $8.25 bbl for family patents, $8.65 for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.65 for bakers 
blue-stem. 

There are some inquiries from the 
Orient, but not much new flour business 
is reported. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Mar 85-86 nivsecsvovcossae 15,273 24 
Previous week ..........- 14,914 24 
WORF BHO <.cccccccccccceces 13,457 21 
TOO PERSE BHO .vcccccveds 32,124 $1 
Three years ago .......... 23,265 37 
Four years ago .........++:+ 18,128 31 
ave: DERE GOD ac ccccscser 11,681 24 


Clearances this week were the Jap- 
anese steamer Seiyo Maru with 227,500 
bus wheat for Yokohama, and the Brit- 
ish steamer Glenshane with 340,000 for 
European ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Little buying activity was noticeable 
last week, mill representatives and bro- 
kers expressing the opinion that this con- 
dition would prevail until new wheat 
quotations were announced. For about 
a year the market tendency has been the 
same,—the purchase of limited amounts 
for immediate delivery, excepting in the 
cases of a few large buyers. 

Wheat market reports last week had 
little effect on flour or wheat quotations 
in California. On May 29 family patents 
were quoted at $8.90 bbl, bakers patents 
$7.80@8.20, high patents $7.50, and pas- 
try flours $7.10@7.30, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. Kansas standard patents 
were quoted at $8.55@8.90, Montana 
standard patents $8.50@8.70, Dakota 
standard patents $8.75@8.95, Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patents $7.40@7.60, 
and pastry flours $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 
I. A. Welk, of the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Flour Mill Co., visited in San Francisco 
last week. 


Fire recently damaged a warehouse 
of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., Ogden, 
Utah, $6,500. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

Cane sugar was advanced 10c by Cali- 
fornia refiners last week, the new price 
being $5.80 per 100 Ibs. Beet sugar quo- 
tations, nominally 10c under cane, have 
been withdrawn until the new crop goes 
on the market next fall. 


Quotations of Calcutta grain bags on 
the San Francisco Grain Exchange last 
week were 12%@12%c for immediate 
delivery, 12%c for June and July, and 
12%c for July and August. San Quen- 
tin bags were quoted at 12%c. 

James Prince Livingston, one of the 
Pacific Coast’s leading grain exporters, 
died at his home here on May 26. For 


891 


25 years he was the representative of 
Strauss & Co., a British grain importing 
and exporting company. He was presi- 
dent of the Port Costa Warehouse & 
Dock Co. and vice president of the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. The 
San Francisco Grain Exchange was 
closed in his memory on May 28. 


W. E. Zupraxn. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market last week was sta- 
tionary, with quotations unchanged. 
Quotations, May 29: California family 
patent $9.40 bbl, basis %’s; California 
hard wheat bakers, $8.40; California 
blended bakers, $8; California pastry, 
$7.50. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week showed a de- 
cided improvement, although orders 
were small. Well-informed flour men 
who have made a survey of the situation 
in this district are firmly convinced that 
the larger consumers will be making 
their bookings between now and June 
15. This is based on the fact that the 
average stocks of the larger bakers are 
becoming depleted. The bulk of the 
buying last week was for prompt ship- 
ment. Mill representatives have suc- 
ceeded in taking a number of car lot 
orders, sales being about evenly divided 
between northwestern and Kansas mills. 

A feature of the market was the lower 
price of soft winter wheat flour. It was 
reported that soft winter wheat growers 
in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, who 
had been holding their grain at $1.95 
bu, were eager to sell at $1.35@1.40. 
This was reflected by a corresponding 
reduction in flour prices. Cracker man- 
ufacturers and pie bakers bought quite 
liberally. Clears were considerably 
firmer in price, and sales showed an 
improvement. Little activity was noted 
in rye flour, and prices were practically 
unchanged. No interest has been taken 
in new crop flour here, due to the fact 
that the average consumer does not ap- 
pear to have confidence in prevailing 
prices. Sales of semolina were light and 
prices were unchanged. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, May 29: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.50@9 bbl, standard patent $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears 
$7@7.75; soft winter, $6.75@7, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.25@5.50, medium $4.75 
@5.25, and dark $4@4.25. 


NOTES 

J. E, Sullivan, general manager of the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, was a Pittsburgh 
visitor last week. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., recently spent 
several days at Petersburg, Va. 

L. U. Hayman, connected with the 
Pittsburgh office of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., spent some time at the mill at 
Winona, Minn., recently. 

John S. Spencer, for many years en- 
gaged in the grocery and flour business 
at Sharon, Pa., died in Buhl Hospital 
there, on May 23, after a long illness. 
He was 70 years of age. 

C. J. Miller, one of the oldest em- 
ployees of the Reading Railway Co., has 
completed his forty-third year as station 
agent at Calcium, near Reading, Pa. In 
addition to his railroad duties, Mr. Mill- 
er operates a grain and feed warehouse. 

Donahoe’s, Inc., Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased a tract of land on Beaver Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. A new warehouse will 
be built by the corporation, which oper- 
ates a chain of bakeries and grocery 
stores throughout western Pennsylvania. 

John D. Arbegast, a well-known retail 
baker of Ephrata, Pa., had a close call 
from death recently when a_ bullet 
crashed through a window of the room 
he was in and missed his head by a few 
inches. The person who fired the shot 
could not be found. 

C. C. Larus. 





The first wheat sales co-operative was 
organized last year in Italy. It num- 
bered 96 members, and, although on a 
very small scale, may be considered ex- 
tremely significant. 
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Weakness and Further Declines in Millfeed 


Millfeed demand during the past week has been somewhat erratic, periods 


of good business being followed by alternate slackness. 


The downward trend 


of prices continues, and values show a loss of 50c ton since a week ago. 
Bran reflects the sharpest drop, middlings being under the stabilizing influence 


of a better demand. The heavier feeds are felt to be too low. 


Except in 


the winter wheat producing centers they are at a discount of 50c@$1 ton 


under bran, a reversal of the usual situation at this period of the year. 


The 


apathy of feed buyers is largely attributed to the influence of approaching 
harvests; in addition, feeding areas generally report improved pasturage. 
Consumptive demand is reported to be slack in the dairy belt, and the retail 


trade generally complains of poor business. 


There is increasing interest in 


new crop deliveries, but mills are unwilling to sell before the establishment 
of a proper basis for new crop business. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—The millfeed market was 
much easier early last week, but later a 
stronger undertone developed. A fairly 
active demand prevailed for bran and 
shorts, and fair sales were made, mainly 
to mixers and jobbers in the East. Buy- 
ers in near-by territory were only slight- 
ly interested, and sales to these factors 
were smalk Offerings were a little freer, 
but not excessive.~ Heavy grades of feed 
are slow, and jobbers say that it is prac- 
tically impossible to interest the trade in 
flour middlings and red dog. Spring 
bran was quoted, May 29, at $23.50@ 
24.25 ton, hard winter bran $24.50@25, 
standard middlings $23@23.25, flour mid- 
dlings $26.50@26.75, red dog $30.50@33. 

Milwaukee.—A ray of hope has come 
in the form of a strengthened demand 
for middlings. These still range fully $1 
ton under bran, when normally at this 
time bran sells $1@2 ton under shorts. 
Bran for future shipment has been of- 
fered at discounts under prompt, while 
deferred shipment middlings are held 
close to the spot price. There is a little 
speculative inquiry for summer ship- 
ment, but no trade of consequence is re- 
ported. ‘The Southwest is offering spot 
and deferred feed at low prices, without 
working any considerable quantity of 
business. Consumptive demand is very 
slack, especially in the Wisconsin dairy 
belt. Retail trade is complaining seri- 
ously about poor business. Quotations, 
May 29: standard bran $23@24 ton, win- 
ter bran $24@24.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $22@23, flour middlings $26@27, 
and red dog $30@32, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—There is very little activity 
in millfeed. Sales are light and scattered 
but, as offerings are in keeping, values 
show little change. Stocks are light and 
buying is strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Quotations, May 29: soft winter 
bran $23@23.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$22.50@23, and gray shorts $25@25.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


DuluthDemand for millfeed is im- 
proved, and some buyers are showing 
urgency in their desire for stuff. These 
snapped up mill offerings for June ship- 
ment last week at advanced quotations. 
The mills have their current output well 
covered by contract, and are not offering 
except for shipment some time ahead. 
The tone of the market is distinctly 
stronger. 

Minneapolis.—Demand throughout the 
week has been spasmodic. At times, big 
eastern brokers were in the market for 
round quantities, and this buying had the 
effect of stabilizing prices. Late in the 
week, some of the smaller mixers were 
also buying conservatively but, beginning 
this week, inquiry has fallen off and local 
jobbers have shaded their quotations 50c 
ton. 

On the basis of the recent decline, 
country mills report improved sales, par- 
ticularly of middlings and red dog. City 
jobbers feel that heavy feeds are alto- 
gether too low, and they look for free 
buying before long when consumers real- 
ize the relative cheapness of millfeeds. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $22 


ton, standard middlings $21.50, flour mid- 
dlings $26@27.50, red dog $29, wheat 
mixed feed $25@29, and rye middlings 
$18@20, f.o.b., Minneapolis. These quo- 
tations range 50c@$1 ton over jobbers on 
bran and standard middlings, and $1.50 
@2 on the heavier grades. 

Fair sales of split cars are reported by 
some jobbers to distributors in western 
states. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 1 Year ago 
TRE cicvinocedcat $21.00@21.50 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings.. 23.50@26.00 32.50@33.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.50@29.00 40.00@41.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Millfeed values under- 
went further declines of 50c@$1 ton last 
week, bran reflecting the sharpest drop. 
A slight rally occurred late in the period, 
when some short covering relieved the 
market of pressure by absorbing track 
offerings. Weakness again became ap- 
parent when the short sellers had filled 
their requirements. Other demand for 
near-by bran is extremely limited. The 
influence of the approaching harvest and 
anticipation of even lower levels are 
major factors in this apathy. Shorts are 
in somewhat better demand than bran, 
although accumulations of gray still exist. 
Interior southwestern mills are in posi- 
tion to command better prices, both on 
bran and shorts, than Missouri River 
plants, the principal buying at present 
coming from southwestern and Pacific 
Coast territories. Rather brisk inquiry 
exists for new crop deliveries, but mills 
are unwilling to sell until some real basis 
is reached for new crop flour business. 
Mills are holding July-September bran 
at $20 ton, while the best bids are 
around $19. 

Quotations, May 29, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $20.50; brown shorts, 
$23@23.50; gray shorts, $23.50@24. 

Salina.—Feed demand is slower, with 
the coming of excellent spring pasture. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
27, car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.15@1.25 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.20; 
gray shorts, $1.25@1.85. 

Hutchinson.—Feed business turned ex- 
tremely dull toward the end of last week. 
Prices are irregular, a wide variance be- 
ing reported in quotations, which ranged 
on May 28 $1.10@1.25 per 100 lbs for 








bran, Kansas City basis; mill-run, $1.15 
@1.25; gray shorts $1.20@1.45. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand is a little 
quieter, and prices are a shade weaker. 
Most sales have been in straight car lots. 
Prices, basis Kansas City, May 28: bran, 
$23 ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, $26. 

Atchison—Demand for feeds is only 
fair, and values are weak. Active bid- 
ding is noted for July-September bran, 
with the basis in some instances only $1 
below spot figures. Quotations, May 29, 
basis car lots, Missouri River: bran, $21 
‘ton; mill-run, $22.50; shorts, $24. 

Oklahoma City—-Warm weather and 
the maturity of field feeds caused a 
noticeable decline in millfeed demand last 
week. Prices also are lower. Millers 
experience no difficulty in obtaining all 
the millfeed required for mixed car or- 
ders. Extremely dry weather in some 
sections of the Southwest, however, 
threatens to damage feed crops. Straight 
bran sold on May 29 at $1.30@1.35 per 
100 lbs, mill-run bran $1.40@1.45, and 
gray shorts $1.50@1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on May 28, at $28@29.50 ton, 
mixed feed $27.50@29.50, and middlings 
$27@29.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——Business in millfeed last 
week was somewhat improved. Quota- 
tions, May 28: bran $27@28 ton, mixed 
feed $28, and shorts $28. 

Indianapolis —Dealers report a light 
demand for millfeed for this season of 
the year, and prices eased $4 ton last 
week. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, 100-lb burlap: soft winter 
bran, $28@30 ton; gray shorts, $31.50@ 
33; mixed feed, $29@382; red dog, $35 
@39. 

THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Interest in millfeed is fair, 
with prices firm and demand normal. 
Quotations, May 28: red dog $39@40 ton, 
fancy winter middlings $35@36, flour 
middlings $33@34, standard middlings 
$30@31, and standard bran $29@30. 

Nashville—Millfeed demand is_ the 
slowest for some time. Prices show little 
change, due to light output. Quotations, 
May 29: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31 
ton; standard middlings, $32@35. 

Memphis.—Quotations are not any low- 
er for millfeed than they were several 
days ago, but business continues limited. 
The erratic movement of wheat prices 
and inactivity in flour tends to make 
quotations nominal, but wheat bran was 
quoted on May 27 at $25 ton, and gray 
shorts at $27.50@28. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo, — Prices of wheat feeds 
dropped as demand fell off last week. 
The market was influenced by lower west- 
ern prices, but later, with lake receipts 
ot feeds limited and a fair demand for 
spot offerings, business began to pick up 
and higher prices have returned. Mid- 
dlings are closing up fast on bran, and 
were it not for the price of corn would 
soon gain the usual $1 over. Quotations, 
May 28: bran $26 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $25, flour middlings $31, and red 
dog $33. 

Boston.—Local receivers report a fair- 
ly good demand for wheat feeds, owing 
to the lower prices now quoted. Mixed 
feeds are in fair demand and held steady. 
On May 29, spring bran was offered for 
shipment for June, July, August and 
September at $28.50@29 ton, in 100-lb 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 1, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
2. Seer ee $23.50@24.25 $.....@22.00 $.....@..... $..00.@.es-- $29.00@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 23.50@24.00 .....@..... eeee+@20.50 22:50@23.00 .....@..... 
OEE WERCES DOG is cc ce Seeen Ps sata” ‘e0é0o Manse seeee@..... 23.00@23.50 381.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* .... 23.00@23.25 .....@21.50 23.00@23.50 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 26.50@26.75 26.00@27.50 23.50@24.00 25.00@25.50 31.00@32.00 
ete. ME ons. balns Wad 0 kes 30.50@33.00 .....@29.00 eee Doceee coves Q@unee. 36.00@88.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring BBR. 2. sercccecs B. ee @26.50 $32.00@33.00 $30.00@31.50 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @ 32.00 @33.00 coves @Doecee 37.00@38.00 .....Q..... 
Soft winter bran ....... sooss @..... 34.00@35.00. .....@..... 27.50@28.50 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@26.00 381.00@32.00  29.50@29.75 27.00@28.00 32.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @30.00 35.00@36.00  36.50@37.00 30.50@32.00 .....@..... 
Ben GOR. + ctekéak adn than codecs @33.00 36.00 @37.00 +ee++@38.560 37.00@38.00 .....@...., 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
rio. EP EO Oeeses @29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
fb.d . . aeeerey? eee @ 24.00 «eee» @26.00 covey 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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sacks, but demand was reported qui¢ 
Some winter bran was offered for ship. 
ment during the same period on the sam, 
basis. Quotations, May 29, for shipmen 
gee or near-by, lake-and-rail, in 199. 
b sacks, ton: spring bran $29.50@31 54 
standard middlings $28.50@28.75, floy, 
middlings $36.75@37, stock feed $33.50, 
and reground oat hulls $12. 
Philadelphia.—There is more inquiry 
for millfeed and the market has developed 
a firmer tone, though prices show no jp. 
portant change. Offerings are light 
Quotations, May 29, for prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: spring bran $32@33, hard 
winter bran $32@33, soft winter bray 
$34@35, standard middlings $31@32 
flour middlings $35@36, as to quality, 
and red dog $36@37. 
Pittsburgh—More activity’ was noted 
in millfeed here last week. It appeared 
as though prices were more to the likin 
of buyers, who purchased liberally for 
prompt shipment. Prices were consider. 
ably lower, and offerings were plentiful, 
Quotations, May 29: standard middlings, 
$26@26.50 ton; flour middlings, $29.50@ 
81; spring bran, $26.50@27.50; red dog, 
$34.50@36. ‘ 
Baltimore.—A steady but quiet mar- 
ket, with no change except 50c lower on 
the inside of standard middlings. Quo- 
tations, May 29, in 100-lb sacks, per ton; 
spring bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, 
$31@82; standard middlings, $28@29; 
flour middlings, $31@32; red dog, $36 
@38. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—The local demand for mill- 
feed was light last week, but deinand 
from California was fairly strong. Stocks 
are light, as previous sales to California 
have about exhausted mill supplies, 
Standard Washirgton mill-run was uot- 
ed on May 28 at $24@25 ton. Moitana 
mills, which were out of this market for 
some time, are now offering a little feed 
here, quoting $24 ton for mixed. 

San Francisco—Demand was light, but 
millfeed prices were firm last week, ar- 
rivals being limited. Bran prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. Kansas 
red bran was quoted on May 29 at $31 
@32 ton, and Montana bran $27.50@28, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Northern 
standard bran and mill-run were u- 
changed at $27.50@28 ton; white bran, 
$28.50@29; middlings, }40@41; low grade 
flour, $47@48. Wholesale quotations of 
bran were $33@35 ton, and middlings 
$46@48. 

Portland—The millfeed market re- 
mains inactive, with little demand from 
any quarter. List prices were held on 
May 29 at $24 ton for mill-run and $39 
for middlings, in straight cars. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed is easing up a 
little, and more sales are being made. 
Quotations, May 29: Kansas bran, $30 
ton; white mill-run, $33; blended mill- 
run, $32; flour middlings, $41; red dog, 
$41. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Although production of mill- 
feed has not increased, supplies are be- 
coming more plentiful, owing to a re- 
duced demand. Reports of sales at $1 
under list have been received, but official- 
ly there is no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, May 29: bran $31 ton, shorts $33 
and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—A further slackening is 
noted in demand for bran and shorts 
throughout the three prairie provinces, 
due to improved pasture conditions. 
Millers have very small stocks on hand, 
as flour sales have been light for some 
time. Quotations, May 29: Fort William 
basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $27@29, shorts $29@81; Pacific 
Coast, bran $82, shorts $34. 


Montreal.—Several days of cold, un- 
seasonable weather last week kept up the 
demand for millfeed from buyers in this 
province. Pasturage has again been de- 
layed and, as farmers are still in need of 
millfeeds, the low stocks of country deal- 
ers have been replenished. Export flour 
sales permit a larger quantity of feed 
being allotted in mixed car shipments, 
and sales of straight cars are also re- 
ported. Demand from New England is 
not very brisk, bids from jobbers and 
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dealers in that territory being considered 
too low. Prices, May 28: bran $31.25 ton, 
shorts $33.25, middlings $40.25, jute, 
mixed cars, ex-track, Montreal rate 
ints, less 25¢ cash discount. At Fort 
William: bran $24 ton, shorts $26, mid- 
dlings $33, cash, ex-track; $1 ton less 
when mixed with mill-run screenings. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., May 12.—The offal mar- 
ket has suffered on account of the strike. 
Prices are held firmly, and an occasional 
delivery is made. Bran is offered at £6 
ton, ex-mill, but this is considered too 
high, except for immediate delivery. 
Middlings are generally held for £6 15s 
ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are quoted 
at £5 2s 6d@£5 5s, c.i.f., according to 


position ind quality. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are scarce near at hand. Sellers 
are asking £7 5s, c.if., and for ship- 


ment £7 2s 6d, with £7 5s for’ special 
lots. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 10.—Mill offals 
show some improvement without much 
advance. Now that English brans are 
not being shipped, home mills are able to 
get £9@ £9 5s ton for the best broad 
white. Ked bran is quoted at £7@8 ton. 


Milifeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receip(s and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Mey 29, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minnea; ae 467 241 10,677 8,208 
Kansas . 1,540 560 2,060 2,196 
New Y e's 20 50 ain de 228 
Boston on 25 rT 
Baltin ee 607 174 
Philad¢ im se 400 320 





Chicayo.—There is only a scattered de- 
mand for mixed feeds, and sales being 
made are mainly for near-by shipment. 
A further reduction in prices was made 
last week, but this did not stimulate busi- 
ness to any extent. Manufacturers have 
a fair number of orders on their books, 
but they find it hard to get shipping in- 
structions. Some forward business is re- 
ported, and a few concerns have made 
sales for future shipment, some extend- 
ing to the end of the year, but manufac- 
turers generally are not selling very far 
ahead. 


St. Louis.—Little change has occurred 
in the mixed feed market. Values are 
about steady, and there is a continued 
scattered demand. Stocks are low, and 
practically all business is for immediate 
shipment. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, May 29, at $40 ton, high grade 
horse feed $36, and scratch feed $44. 

Memphis.—Buying of mixed feed con- 
tinues chiefly for immediate shipment, 
with little change in quotations, although 
a decline in some of the raw materials 
has caused a slightly easier feeling. Con- 


—_—_ 





sumers are depending as much as pos- 
sible on pasturage, but some sections are 
suffering from unusually dry weather 
and are constantly replenishing supplies 
of feed. Poultry feed is moving in a 
routine way. 


Nashville —Mills reported a very satis- 
factory demand for mixed feeds last 
week. Drouth improved sales in some 
departments. Horse and poultry scratch 
feeds are $1 lower. Quotations, May 29: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@40 ton; 
dairy feed, $33@44; poultry scratch feed, 
$39@48; poultry mash feed, $59@69. 

Toronto.Oatmeal feed declined 50c 
last week, and reground oat feed 25c. 
Other lines are unchanged. Inquiry is 
keeping up to a satisfactory point. Quo- 
tations, May 29: oat chop $42.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$42.25@44.25, feed wheat $56.25@57.25, 
cracked corn $41.25, feed corn meal 
$37.25@40.25, cottonseed meal $54.25, oat- 
meal feed $14.25, reground oat feed 
$11.75, and chick feed $50.25@52.25, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Notwithstanding light 
offerings, demand for screenings is quiet 
Feeders are seldom heard from, and prac- 
tically the only buying is by cleaners and 
grinders. Light weight screenings are 
quoted nontinally at $6@8 ton, medium to 
good $9@12, and heavy seeds $12@14, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Toronto.—Standard recleaned screen- 
ings are moving freely from Bay ports 
to Ontario points. Supplies are not plen- 
tiful, and dealers are advised to keep 
well stocked ahead. On May 29 stand- 
ard recleaned screenings were quoted at 
$26 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


Kansas City—Demand for screenings 
is quiet. Quotations, May 29, basis Kan- 
sas City: good to choice, $1.40@1.60 bu; 
ordinary to good, $1@1.25; light weight, 
$20@22 ton; elevator dust, $1@10. 


Winnipeg.—Quotation, May 29, refuse 
screenings $3 ton, Fort William basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Chicago.—There has been practically 
no change in the cottonseed meal situa- 
tion. Demand continues very quiet, and 
buyers are indifferent. On May 29, 48 
per cent was quoted at $37 ton, Chicago. 


Memphis.—Demand is very limited and 
quotations are lower, as stocks have been 
steadily accumulating and some holders 
are feeling increasing competition from 
other kinds of feed. Most mills have 
closed down. Some sections had fairly 
large stocks held for speculative pur- 
poses and the slow demand has caused 
increasing disposition to shade prices. 
All quotations are nominal, but dealers 
were asking $30 for 41 per cent protein 
and $31.50 for 43 per cent on May 27. 


New Orleans.—There is a fair demand 
for cottonseed products. Quotations, 
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May 27, all f.o.b., New Orleans: cotton- 
seed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $30 
ton; 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, $27.50; 
cottonseed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $33.50 ton; 7 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $31; hulls, sound quality, bulk, 
$9; linters, first cut, 7@8c lb; second 
cut, 24%2@3'\c. 

Milwaukee—Although cottonseed meal 
is quiet, there have been developments 
which have strengthened prices. Spot is 
50c@$1 ton higher, with deferred stead- 
ily held. There is not much demand, 
but it appears to absorb all visible offer- 
ings. Quotation, May 29, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $35.50@39.50 ton. 

Boston.—A dull demand was reported 
for cottonseed meal locally, with the mar- 
ket easier. On May 28 shippers offered 
meal at $37.25@41.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Local stocks are light, but the trade is 
holding off. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk continues 
to be in excellent demand. Dealers find 
it difficult to satisfy all buyers, and some 
mixers are covering their fall require- 
ments. Quotation, May 29, 10@l1Ic lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 





CHEAP BREAD IN CHILE 

The municipality of Santiago, Chile, re- 
cently opened bakeries in that city in 
which bread is sold at about 4%c lb, or 
30 per cent lower than it had been sell- 
ing. Many bakers, faced with this com- 
petition, have found it possible to reduce 
their prices accordingly, in spite of the 
fact that some time ago they stated that 
to sell bread at this reduction would 
ruin them. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 395 189 384 3742,092 777 
4 


Kansas City .. 6 9 1 48 13 
Chicago ...... 200 54 31 112 i oe 
New York .... 124 718 80 463 67 502 
Boston ....... es ee oe 80 14 101 
Baltimore .... 296 48 300 40 23 123 
Philadelphia. . os 73 oe &00 3 45 
Milwaukee ... 219 160 37 24 be oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 100 168 80 -- 463 313 
*Buffalo ..... 619 371 103 -» 603 687 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 69 47 §1 153,358 397 
Kansas City .. 2 1 5 ton 26 
GRPPOMO esusse 8 315 ee 50 es - 
New York .... 53 35 21 ee 45 195 
Boston ....... ae ve a 9 4 380 
Baltimore .... 2 3 ee 43 53 573 
Philadelphia .. .. 88 os 88 4 44 
Milwaukee ... 10 11 10 11 eo e® 
Dul.-Superior.. 206 110 642 5 4,085 2,557 
*Buffalo ..... 87 276 1,842 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Tuesday, June 1, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 









Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
PD at aha t= 6 be.d~.bé ace $20.50 @ 21.00 
Pure wheat bran .... 21.00 @ 21.50 
Middlings seat 20.00 @ 20.50 
Flour middlings .. 23.50 @ 25.00 
Mn” «ven gen e4abee 28.00 @ 30.00 





24.00 @ 26.00 
49.00 @50.00 


Mixed feed ..... 
Old process oil meal... 41.50 


Bran® ........+++.-+-++ 36.650 30.00@31.00 
DE . esevaste .. 389.00 29.00@30.00 
See ME nc nctesteees 50.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
_... eae eseeees 38.60 23.00@23.50 
Re ree 30.50 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 31.50 27.00@28.00 
SS. SE Son wewes se 43.00 30.50@31.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran sere eéteevoss 30.00 23.00@23.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 25.00@26.00 
Sy, Sn’ .44eceeced 35.50 27.50@28.00 
Eee 10.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
ee MD \dweavesteee 32.00 27.00@28.00 
0 A er 31.00 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 29.50@31.00 
eee GN seccavesnsee 4 45.50 35.00@36.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 31.00@32.00 
Oil meal ............. 44.50 49.00@49.50 


Kansas City— 
Pure bran ........ 
EES CPT eT TT ee 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts ..... 
Red dog 


21.00 @22.00 
20.50 @21.50 
23.00 @ 23.50 
24.00 @ 25.00 
30.00 @31.50 





Philadelphia— 


Winter bran .......... 36.50 31.50@32.50 
Pure bran .........-.- 35.50 31.00@32.00 
Spring bran .......... 35.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 29.00@30.00 
SE ED. 6. Saks s.054.6-0 06 48.00 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 44.00 34.00@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ...... ... 31.00 24.00@24.50 
BO we iecccccenecncee 30.00. 23.00@24.00 
Middlings ............ 32.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 26.00@27.00 
PE ME widen ceunaeces 43.50 30.00@32.00 
ape 30.50 19.00@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 50.00@51.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 35.50@39.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.50 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .... 7.50 6.00@ 6.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 28.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 46.50 31.50@32.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 34.80 .....@33.25 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
DEEEEE Shoewsewecovegere 7.00 9.10 
ee EE "bw 0 os eee eer ad pees 7.50 
SS osc ceesce ver 8.90 9.70 
ED: 60'0.6.50:00000680 5.70 6.50 
SE. ahhe Cuneneugesae 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





The value of the exports of wheat 
flour from Canada during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926, was only mar- 
ginally below the total for the previous 
fiscal year, according to the bureau of 
statistics. The total for the past year 
was $69,687,598, as against $70,687,598 
for the year before. In actual volume, 
also, the total is slightly less than in the 
previous year. 
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May Goes Out Quietly 


The May future closed quieter than expected, the greatest fluctuation oc- 
curring on May 26, when the price advanced sharply, due to adverse weather 
reports and the belief that there would be a shortage of wheat to fill con- 
tracts for May delivery. The advance was lost the next day, largely due to 
reports of general rains over the United States and also to the fact that 
exporters and millers were out of the market, they preferring to wait until 
the May future was closed before making purchases. The crop news earlier 
in the week was very bullish, and obviously should have been considerably 
discounted, as was proved by the much more favorable reports which emanated 
from Chicago as soon as the May future was out of the way. 

Although it would not appear that the situation is bearish, due to the 
fact that world supplies are likely to be scant until the new crop is har- 
vested, there is little doubt that the rainfall in the past week has greatly bene- 
fited the United States crops, while those in Canada are believed to be making 


good progress. 


A bullish factor is the hope that flour millers and exporters 


of wheat will become more active buyers, now that the May future is out of 
the way. They have been buying on a hand-to-mouth basis for so long that 


their stocks must be small. 


It would seem that the trend of wheat prices is likely to become a strug- 
gle between crop news on the bear side and the likelihood of a tight world 
situation in supplies for summer and early fall use on the bull side. It is 
likely that for some time speculators will flood the market with bearish» crop 
news, which may have the effect of depressing prices unless buyers are more 
active than has been the case for the past month. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat mar- 
ket followed the upward trend of the 
futures early last week, but later the 
premiums broke sharply. Elevators 
were good buyers on a few days, appar- 
ently wanting the wheat for delivery. 
During the last few days demand was 
draggy, mill buyers picking up a few 
cars of hard winters and springs at the 
lower premiums. Receipts were the 
heaviest for some time, large arrivals 
coming from the Southwest. Vessel room 
was chartered for about 150,000 bus 
wheat to go to Buffalo, which was the 
first wheat charter here this season. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were May price to 
lc under, No. 2 red May price to Ic 
under, No. 3 red 5@8c under; Nos. 1 
and 2 hard May price to lc under, No. 
3 hard 5@8c under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring May price to le under, No. 2 
dark northern 2@3c under, No. 1 north- 
ern May price to le under. 

Minneapolis—Cash wheat premiums 
continue firm. Many in the trade ex- 
pected that they would slump with the 
expiration of the May option but, aside 
from the lower grades, prices are in line 
with those prevailing a week ago. Any- 
thing grading better than 124% per cent 
protein is unchanged. City and country 
demand is good. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
9@12c bu over July; 11% per cent, Il 
@138c over; 12 per cent, 12@15c over; 
12, per cent, 13@17c over; 13 per cent, 
15@18c over; 13% per cent, 16@19c 
over; 14 per cent or better, 17@20c over. 

Deliveries against May contracts were 
free during the last days of the month, 
the total being 531,000 bus. 

Based on the close, June 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.84; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 29 
was $1.357%,@1.42%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.82%@1.88%. No. 1 amber closed June 
1 at $1.85%@1.88%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.827%,@1.84%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 29 
was $1.545%,@1.66%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.54%@1.61%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 1 at $1.54%,@1.61%, and No. 1 
northern $1.527%4,@1.56%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 29, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis .. 88,663 86,448 84,326 111,543 
Duluth ...... 62,118 98,859 29,673 54,784 





Totals ..... 150,781 185,307 113,999 166,327 


Winnipeg.—The wheat market opened 
after the holiday on May 24 with a dis- 
tinctly better tone and firmer prices for 
the May and July futures. Weather 
conditions now are becoming the ruling 
influence in the local market, and news 
of rain at various points has resulted in 
a little selling. This, however, was more 
than offset by. the fairly active export 
buying which has been going on, espe- 
cially in the July option. The aggregate 
sales for export account, however, still 
are disappointing. The local cash 
wheat market has done only a moderate 
volume of business, and no particular 
demand has been in evidence for any 
grade. Export demand in this depart- 
ment also has been slow. Quotation for 
cash No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Fort 
William, May 29, $1.5154 bu. Inspec- 
tions of wheat at Winnipeg for the seven 
days ending May 27 averaged 562 cars 
per day, compared with 479 for the pre- 
ceding seven days, and 166 for the cor- 
responding period in 1925. 

Duluth—Heavy weight spring wheat, 
the dark preferable, carrying moderate 
to high protein, was in demand and sold 
well. Some buyers were in the market 
constantly. At times the demand indi- 
cated more urgency, especially when re- 
ceipts and offerings ran large, than in 
the periods of reduced movement and 
light supply. Present receipts still in- 
clude a fair proportion of cars being 
sent up from Minneapolis going into 
store for later shipment east via lake. 

Demand for durum shows little dimi- 
nution. Milling interests go after the 
quality offerings and high test protein 
as a rule, although heavy wheat of the 
medium grades is not going begging in 
that quarter. Shippers worked on east- 
ern bids, which resulted in scattered 
business last week, but on May 29 quiet- 
ness ruled. No. 1 dark closed on May 
29 at $1.584%,.@1.65%, bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.5544@1.62%%; No. 8 dark, $1.484,@ 
1.574%; No. 1 spring, $1.574,@1.6314. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 

o—Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22... 145% @154% 144% @153% 143% 141% 
24... 141% @153% 139% @152% 137% 135% 
25... 141% @153% 139% @152% 137% 135% 
26... 144% @156% 142% @155% 140% 138% 
27... 140% @154% 138% @153% 145% 143% 


28... 141% @155% 139% @154% 146% 144% 
29... 141% @155% 139% @154% 146% 1444 


Kansas City.—Cash wheat declined 6@ 
10c bu in Kansas City last week, one half 
of the drop coming on May 29, the last 
session of the month. A lack of demand 
was occasioned by the passing of the 
May option and the uncertainty as to 
what an adjustment to a July basis 
would incur. Elevator interests showed 
no willingness to buy wheat, in the face 
of the situation that developed, and local 
and outside mills took only small amounts 
at the lower levels. Premiums continued 
their decline 2@3c to a new low point for 
the crop year, considering the May o 
tion, but are regarded as exceptionally 
high above July, on which hedges must 
now be made. Country offerings are 
slightly increased. Quotations, May 29: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $145@147, No. 2 
$1.43@1.46, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No. 4 $1.40 
@1.42; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.43@1.45, No. 
2 $1.48@1.44, No. 3 $1.42@1.43, No. 4 
$1.39@1.41. 


Milwaukee.—Wheat samples closed the 
week with a net decline of 2@5c, after 
fluctuating sharply with futures. Local 
offerings were 47 cars, against 89 in the 
previous week and 23 a year ago. De- 
mand is good, local and shipping, with 
mills in need of the choice qualities de- 
spite slack flour demand. Quotations, 
May 29: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.56@1.67 bu; No. 1 hard winter, $1.62 
@1.63; No. 1 red winter, $1.62@1.63; 
No. 1 durum, $1.37@1.38. 


St. Louis —Good soft winter wheat is 
fairly steady. Ordinary qualities and 
garlicky descriptions are cheaper. Miill- 
ing demand is very limited, and shippers 
wanted but a few cars. Hard wheat 
prices are nominal. Practically nothing 
is offered. Receipts last week were 198 
cars, against 147 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 29: No. 2 red, $1.52 
bu; No. 3 red, $1.50@1.51; No. 2 hard, 
$1.55. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid 
of the Toledo grain trade was $1.50 bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
May 28. 


Atchison.—Premiums on milling wheat 
declined further last week, with a pros- 
pect of going even lower after June 1. 
No. 1 soft winter was quoted on May 28 
at $1.52 bu, and No. 1 hard winter at 
$1.58. 


Nashville-—There was very little doing 
in the wheat market last week. With 
prices on the decline, offerings were 
light, but sufficient for demand. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted at $1.70 bu, 
Nashville, on May 29. 


Buffalo—Spring wheat was offered 
here at easier premiums last week, but 
buyers refused to make commitments un- 
til after the close of the May option, 
which caused so much hesitation all 
month. Some 12 to 12% per cent pro- 
tein wheat would have a slow sale, but 
there is none here. 


New York.—Tne action of May wheat 
was the feature of the grain market last 
week, as there were material advances, 
followed by sharp breaks. Foreign news 
attracted little attention, and exports 
were of fair quantity. Quotations, May 
28: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.86% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.77% ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.8434; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.705; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.51%%. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat, May 29, was 
2%c lower than on the previous Satur- 
day, with stocks showing a further in- 
crease and mostly Canadian in bond for 
export. Closing prices, May 29: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.574% bu; a bag lot of southern by 
boat was sold during the week at $1.56. 
Of the 276,244 bus wheat received for 
the week ending May 29, 274,789 went 
to export elevators. Exports were all 
Canadian grain. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week, 265,947 bus; stock, 578,- 
916. 


Philadelphia.—The wheat market is 
unsettled and lower, with but little de- 
mand. Offerings are light. Practically 
all exports are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Closing quotations, May 29: No. 
2 red winter, $1.58@1.63 bu; No. 3, $1.55 
@1.60; No. 4, $1.58@1.58; No. 5, $1.50@ 
1.55; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.58 
@1.63, 
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Seattle—Export and milling demang 
for wheat was light last on. Prices 
followed the violent fluctuation in Chica, 
go May only in part, and at the wee, 
close were the same as in the previoy 
week. Quotations, to arrive, sac 
coast, May 28: soft and western whj 
$1.44 bu; hard winter, $1.39; western 
$1.88; northern spring, Big Bend bly. 
stem and baart, $1.40. Futures, basis 
soft white, bulk: July, $1.29% bu; Sep. 
tember, $1.25%,. 

Portland.—Wheat buying was brisk 
early last week, but slackened later when 
exporters had filled most of their early 
requirements. Closing bids for June de. 
livery at the exchange on May 29: hard 
federation, hard white and Big Beng 
blue-stem, $1.38 bu; soft white ang 
western white, $1.43; hard winter, north. 
ern spring and western red, $1.34, 4 
moderate amount of export business jp 
the new crop has been worked for Ay. 
gust shipment. New wheat is quoted op 
the market here at $1.81@1.83 bu. 


Toronto.—Ontario farmers are being 
advised to unload any wheat they have 
on hand before prices are put on the 
new crop basis. American new crop 
grain is expected to appear in a month 
or so, and it is presumed that prices will 
go lower. On May 29 No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.39@1.42 bu, car lots, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points; wagon lots at mill doors, 
$1.30. Western wheat is in fair demand 
from Ontario mills. The change for the 
week was a decline of %c bu. Quota- 
tions, May 29: No. 1 northern $1.60% 
bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

London, Eng., May 12.—Wheat has 
been very quiet, but on the news of the 
strike being at an end, more optimism 
prevailed and all quotations were ad- 
vanced. No. 1 northern Manitolha is 
quoted at 60s qr, net, for May. shipment, 
and 59s 9d for June; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, June shipment, 58s 8d; Aus- 
tralian, on passage 59s, and on April bill 
of lading 60s. 

Liverpool, Eng., May 14.—Ci.f. trading 
in wheat continues quiet, but there is an 
indication of a better inquiry for actual 
wheat on spot. The only business re- 
ported today in c.i.f. parcels was for a 
lot of No. 2 northern Manitoba, first 
half May shipment to Manchester, which 
sold at 59s 8d; No. 8 northern Manitoba, 
July shipment to Liverpool, 56s; No. 2 
mixed durum, June shipment to Liver- 
pool and Manchester, 52s 6d. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 29, in !ush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .1,516 898 680 690 4,327 6,675 
Kansas City.. 606 857 553 410 1,688 1,948 
Chicago ..... 9301,096 250 177 


New York ...1,6521,2191,801 642 1,120 2,168 
Boston ...... Sh-< os. 196 24 40 «55 
Baltimore ... 276 169 80 141 748 3,953 
Philadelphia.. 403 606 413 727 635 1,947 
Milwaukee ... 67 30 22 . wae oth 
Duluth-Sup. . 987 1,577 1,729 2,378 3,616 7,629 
Toledo ....... 10 17 ee 
*Buffalo ....6,712 2,941 838 ... 5,092 7,256 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending May 
29, and the closing prices on June |, re- 
spectively: No. 3 white oats, 3654@35',¢, 
863, @36%,c; No. 2 rye, 825,@86c, 52% 
@83%,c; barley, 56@66c, 55@64c. 

Chicago.—Mills were fair buyers of 
cash rye last week, as they operated their 
rye units to full capacity. Receipts were 
moderate. No. 2 was quoted on May 29 
at 8542@88c bu. Oats were steady, and 
no special activity was noticeable, No. 2 
white being quoted at 41@4114c bu, and 
No. 3 white at 4012@40%c. 


Duluth—Aside from locals picking up 
the daily table offerings the oats market 
has been without interest and feature. 
The light country movement causes 
scanty offerings, which limits trading in 
this grain. There has been a noticeable 
falling off of stuff sent through here for 
boat loading and delivery in the East or 
abroad. No. 8 white closed May 29 at 
37%c bu. Rye supplies continue to 
meet an outlet through elevator pur- 
chases, with milling interest not much 
in evidence. Bids from the East are 
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ing in steadily but as a rule are giv- 
oom ttle consideration. Holders regard 
the price level as low, considering the re- 
rts of poor crop conditions and esti- 
mated lower yield this year in compari- 
son with last. No. 1 spot was queted at 
95% bu on May 29. 


Milwaukee.—Rye samples advanced 2c 
last week, under small receipts and a 

d demand, choice Wisconsin being 
especially scarce and wanted. Oats de- 
clined fractionally, and barley closed 2@ 
8c lower Quotations, May 29: No. 2 
rye, 854,¢ bu; No. 8 white oats, 40%,@ 
40¥,c; malting barley, 68@74c. 


Nashville—Movement of oats is sea- 
sonable. Quotations, May 29: No. 2 
white, 49¢ bu; No. 8 white, 48%2c. 


Buffalo—Receipts of oats show a de- 
cided increase, but most of them have 
been appiied on previous sales. . Fancy 
heavy No. 2 white is in good demand by 
local industries. There is practically no 
demand for barley. Holders were asking 
70c bu, ex-lake, in store, on May 29. 
There is no pressure from the present 
offerings of rye. Some inquiry is evident, 
but no especial demand. 


Boston.-A fair demand for spot oats 
was reported last week, with market 
steady. Vor shipment, all-rail, fancy 40- 
42 Ibs were quoted on May 29 at 55@ 
56c bu; fancy 38-40 Ibs, 54@55c; regular 
38-40 lbs, 53@54c; regular 36-38 Ibs, 52 
@53c; regular 34-36 Ibs, 51@52c; lake- 
and-rail regular 38-40 Ibs, 53@54c; regu- 
lar 36-38 lbs, 51@52c. 


Philadelphia—The oats market is 
somewhat unsettled, closing dull at a net 


decline of %c. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotations, May 29: No. 2 
white, 50'4@52e bu; No. 8 white, 491, 
@5le. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 29: No. 2 
white, domestic, 51e¢ bu; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 50c. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grain 
futures has been fairly active, and prices 
have been steady in sympathy with wheat. 
A moderate volume of export business in 
oats has been done daily, but other grains 


were not wanted. In the cash depart- 
ment, the tough grades of barley enjoyed 
some demand, but business generally has 
been confined to odd cars. Quotations, 
May 29: cash No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 49'c bu; barley, 6142c; rye, 84%c. 

Toron!o.—Western oats are in good de- 


mand at unchanged prices. Ontario Bar- 
ley has advanced le bu. Quotations, May 
29: Ontario oats 45@47c bu, in car lots, 
fob, country points, according to 
freights; barley, 64@66c; rye, 78@8Ic; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats, 5114¢, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 48%2c; sample 
grades, 46@48c. 





Canada’s gross agricultural wealth at 
the end of last year is estimated by the 
bureau of statistics at $7,832,942,000, 
compared with $7,508,257,000, the esti- 
mate made a year ago. 
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Corn “5+ PRODUCTS | 


Corn futures declined last week under 
heavier arrivals from the country, now 
that seeding has been completed, and the 
belief that the acreage to be devoted to 
corn this year in the United States will 
about equal that of last year, combined 
with very favorable reports on the prog- 
ress of the newly seeded crop. Although 
there is every ground to believe that the 
arrivals of corn from farms in June will 
be large, many think that the present 
price of July corn, which reached a new 
low level last week, is favorable to the 
buyer, and they are active buyers on 
the breaks. A bearish factor is the com- 
mencement of the movement of corn 
from Argentina, where the production 
was unusually large. In Europe an av- 
erage acreage has been sown to corn 
under favorable conditions. Although the 
visible supply in the United States de- 
creased sharply last week, it is still ma- 
terially greater than it was at this time 
last year. 

The demand for corn goods continues 
dull, and manufacturers say that it is 
practically impossible to interest buyers 
in car lots. This condition will probably 
last while the outlook for the raw ma- 
terial is so bearish. 


St. Louis—Weather conditions are fa- 
vorable for corn. Country offerings to 
arrive were fairly liberal last week, but 
actual purchases were small. The East 
continues to buy sparingly. Sentiment in 
corn remains bearish. Receipts were 289 
cars, against 157 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 29: No. 2 corn, 69c bu; 
No. 2 yellow 70@7lIc, No. 3 yellow 69@ 
70c, No. 4 yellow 68c, No. 6 yellow 63@ 
65c; No. 2 white 72c, No. 3 white 68@70c. 


New Orleans——Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports, however, 
were somewhat less than in the pre- 
vious week. A total of 35,615 bus corn 
was sent through this port, of which 
Progreso took 17,000 bus and Tampico 
14,330. The balance went to various 
ports in the tropics. Quotations, May 27: 
No. 2 yellow 96c bu, No. 3 96c; No. 2 
white 96c, No. 3 95c; bran $1.35 per 100 
Ibs, shorts $1.65, hominy feed $1.45, yel- 
low chops $1.75, and standard meal $1.85, 
in 98’s; cream meal, $1.95; pearl meal, 
$1.90. 


Memphis.—Movement of corn meal con- 
tinues slow and buyers are taking only 
their requirements. Contracts are being 
steadily reduced, but distributors are not 
buying much more, anticipating lower 
prices. Most mills are asking $3.75@4 
for cream, basis 24’s, but Omaha has 
sold several cars of meal branded cream 
at as low as $3.50. Receipts of corn are 
still small, as the demand is light. Cash 
No. 3 white or No. 3 yellow was quoted 
on May 27 at 77¥Yec bu, and No. 3 mixed 
at 75c. 


Nashville——Shippers report fairly good 
demand for corn from the South, though 
sales are in spurts. Prices moved in a 
narrow margin last week. Quotations, 


May 29: No. 2 white 85%2c bu, No. 3 
white 8444c; No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 yel- 
low 88c. Corn meal is in moderate de- 
mand. Quotations, May 29, bolted, in 
paper bags, 95@98c; bulk, 86@90c. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, May 29: 
white corn, No. 2 70@70%c bu, No. 3 
6842@69%ec, No. 4 67@68c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 714%2.@72c, No. 3 70%2@Tl1c, No. 4 
69@70c; mixed corn, No. 2 69@70c, No. 
8 68@69c, No. 4 66@6742c; cream meal, 
$2.50 bbl, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $24 ton; corn bran, $24. 


Chicago.—Only a little small lot busi- 
ness in corn goods out of warehouses was 
reported last week. Mill representatives 
claim it is practically impossible to in- 
terest the trade in car lots, sales of 
which were widely scattered. Corn flour 
was quoted, May 29, at $1.90 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $1.85@1.90, cream meal 
$1.85@1.90, hominy $1.85@1.90. The lo- 
cal cash corn market was practically un- 
changed from the previous week, and de- 
mand was only fair. As in previous 
weeks, the better grades were in best 
request. No. 2 mixed was quoted on 
May 29 at 71c bu, No. 4 mixea 67c, No. 5 
mixed 65c; No. 2 yellow 71@71%4c, No. 3 
yellow 68@69%c, No. 4 yellow 67%42c, No. 
5 yellow 654%2.@66c; No. 2 white 714@ 
714c, No. 5 white 65%c. 


Minneapolis.—There was a heavy run 
of corn to this market over the double 
holiday. The view was expressed that 
this was largely due to the fact that 
taxes fell due last week. Elevators are 
taking good No. 2 and No. 3 yellow for 
storage, and are active in hedging in the 
September future. No. 2 yellow is quot- 
ed at 4@8c under September. No. 3 
yellow is quoted at 8@I1lc under, most 
going at 10c under. There is a little 
Iowa corn coming, and it brings top 
prices. Sample grades are a slow sale. 
Mixed is 3@4c under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 29 
was 64@69'c; the closing price on June 
1 was 64@67c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on June 1 at 
$4.70@4.80 and yellow at $4.60@4.70 per 
200 Ibs. 


Milwaukee.—Corn samples declined 1@ 
2c last week, with moderate receipts and 
a fair shipping and industrial demand. 
Receipts were 38 cars, against 11 in the 
previous week and 86 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, May 29: No. 8 yellow, 69@70c 
bu; No. 8 white, 68@69c; No. 3 mixed, 
68@69c. 


Boston.—Spot corn lower, with slow 
demand. On May 29 No. 2 yellow, all- 
rail, was quoted at 89@90c bu, and No. 
3 yellow 87@88c. For shipment lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow was offered at 84@85c, 
and No. 3 yellow at 83@84c. Hominy 
feed was in quiet demand at $31 ton in 
100-lb sacks. Gluten feed was steady 
but quiet at $40.40 ton. Granulated yel- 
low corn meal was in good demand at 
$2.20, bolted meal $2.15, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn $1.80, all in 100-lb 
sacks. 


Buffalo.—Corn receipts have been light 
and inquiry good for No. 2 yellow, which 


895 


sells well in competition with lake corn 
for which buyers have been waiting. 
Quotation, May 28, 79%%c bu. Corn goo 
are having a seasonal sale. Export de- 
mand takes the bulk of the corn meal 
offerings. Quotations show no change 
from a week ago, and follow closely the 
action of the cash market. 


Baltimore.—Corn is 2@3%4c lower than 
a week ago, with demand and offerings 
light. Receipts last week included 7,948 
bus by rail and 10,882 by boat. Spot 
sales reported of southern were about 
10,000 bus No. 1 yellow, No. 1 mixed, No. 
2 yellow and No. 2 white at 704%2@72c, 
according to grade and position. Closing 
prices, May 29: No. 2 spot, 7lc; No. 3 
spot, 6842c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
76c nominal, or 2c down from last quo- 
tation. Corn meal is steady, but lifeless 
at $1.97@2.12 per 100 lbs for standard 
goods. 


Philadelphia—Corn is dull and 1%c 
lower. Supplies are small but ample. 
Quotations, May 29: car lots for export, 
No. 2, 73%@74%4c; No. 8, 715%,.@72%c; 
No. 4, 68%.@70%c. There is little trad- 
ing in corn goods, and the market is 
easier in sympathy with the decline in 
corn. Quotations, May 29, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.35@2.55; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.35@2.55; pearl 
hominy and grits $2.35@2.55. 


Liverpool, Eng., May 12.—Corn has 
been extremely quiet, with little interest 
shown either by buyers or sellers. Some 
business was done in River Plate parcels 
for May-June shipment at 28s 9d, and 
some afloat parcels to Liverpool sold at 
29s 3d, but the spot prices have gradual- 
ly tightened up, white River Plate corn 
being quoted at 6s 10d qr and mixed 
American at 6s 114d. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending May 29, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 308 218 95 104 246 261 
Kansas City... 276 337 338 4683,217 3,499 
Chicago ...... 452 1,629 608 782 ee da 
New York .... 39 42 27 35 
BED Roe acs és 1 ¥“s 7 6 
Baltimore .... 19 9 172 «106 
Philadelphia... 35 4 13 7 #159 141 
Milwaukee .. 65 127 258 150 0° 8 
Dul.-Superior.. iis es 97 9 
eee 60 48 34 26 os es 
tBuffalo ..... 205 275 160 -. 2,979 977 


tReceipts by lake 


lake and canal. 


only. Shipments by 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 381 484 473 867 16,005 13,650 
Kansas City. 59 154 150 73 871 402 


Chicago .... 757 836 786 862 — owe 
New York... 226 985 50 620 494 1,175 
Boston ..... 21 9 ‘8 2 33 9 
Baltimore .. 64 8 ee 53 83 213 
Philadelphia 48 476 56 316 163 438 
Milwaukee... 98 302 93 218 Te oe6 
Duluth-Sup. 819 104 177 1,070 10,707 6,737 
TE aoc 43 606 22 16 TT ees 
*Buffalo ... 952 1,180 35 2,786 2,217 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 
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FLAXSEED “2 PRODUCTS | 


The sharp upturn in wheat on May 26 
affected the flaxseed market, causing fu- 
tures prices to advance 2c, but by June 
1 this advance had not only been lost 
but prices closed about 1'2c lower than 
on the previous Tuesday. Some of the 
increase was probably caused by con- 
tinued dry weather in the Northwest and 
a fear that the acreage to be devoted to 
flax would be decreased, combined with 
a better demand for oil being experi- 
enced by crushers in the East. Toward 
the end of the week, however, good rains 
fell in the Northwest and improved the 
prospects. for an average crop. Crushers 
in Minneapolis still complain of a slow 
demand for oil. 

The call for linseed oil meal is ma- 
terially less and, although there cannot 
be any great stocks in the hands of 
crushers, the price declined considerably 
last week, closing approximately $1.50 
ton lower. With better pasturage condi- 
tions, this slowing up in demand was to 
be expected, but although resellers are 
said to be in the market, no serious de- 
cline in the price of meal should be ex- 

ed until the demand for oil improves 
sufficiently to allow crushers to accumu- 
late some stocks of meal. The export de- 
mand for oil cake is said to be good, and 
this should aid crushers to maintain their 
prices for meal. 

Minneapolis—Demand for linseed oil 
meal continues ofily fair, with possibly a 
slight improvement in inquiry during the 
past few days. Prices have continued to 
drop, and at we eo meal is $1.50 
ton lower than a week ago. Oil meal is 
quoted at $47 ton at Minneapolis, $47.50 
@48 at Chicago, $46 at Toledo, and $43.50 
at Buffalo. Resellers are reported to 
have a little to offer at $46.50. 

Demand from exporters for oil cake 
continues in fairly good volume, business 
being reported as especially satisfactory 
on June 1. Prices are about unchanged, 
cake being quoted at $38 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
May 29, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 9,648 13,335 2,646 3,476 
Duluth ....... 8,996 15,806 7,810 14,640 
Potala .ccses 18,544 29,141 10,355 18,116 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth-——~. 





Minneapolis — 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 26...$2.29 2.27% 2.30 2.28 2.30% 
May 26... 2.30% 2.28% 2.31 2.29 2.381% 
May 27... 2.28 2.26% 2.30% 2.28% 2.29% 
May 28... 2.27% 2.25% 2.29 2.27 2.28% 
May 29... 2.25% 2.24 2.28% 2.26% 2.28 
May 31... Holiday 


Duluth.—Comparatively light interest 
prevailed last week, there being an ab- 
sence of anything marketwise on which 
to base a definite price course. ‘Traders 
with orders to execute took only small 
amounts, covering July mostly. May 
seems to have been well evened before 
the closing day, winding up virtually neg- 
lected and easy 1%4¢ under the close of 
May 22. Nothing of interest came out 
in the fall issues, and they dipped frac- 
tionally the final session. July, the lead- 
er, fell off a net 2c on the week. No 
shipments were reported last week. 


Milwaukee.—With crushers apparently 
caught up on orders and in a position to 
offer supplies for immediate shipment, 
the linseed meal market is easier, but 
prices are nominally unchanged. Senti- 
ment, however, is favorable to a decline, 
and buyers are awaiting further develop- 
ments. There is some inquiry for later 
shipment, but few sales have transpired. 
Quotation, May 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $50 
@51.50 ton. 


Chicago.—There is very little activity 
reported in linseed oil meal. Prices con- 
tinue to decline, and buyers do not seem 
disposed to contract for supplies on a 
downward market. Quotation, May 29, 
$48@48.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal is 

uiet. The Buffalo market is easier, 
shippers at that ae offering 84 per 
cent meal on May 29 at $49.70@50.20 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt or June ship- 


ment, Boston, and 32 per cent, same 
shipment, at $48.20@48.70. Edgewater 
is out of the local market at present, be- 
ing unable to compete, on account of the 
cut in prices made by Buffalo shippers. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed oil meal 
showed a slight improvement last week, 
due to a material reduction in price. The 
bulk of the sales were for prompt ship- 
ment. Offerings were liberal. Quotation, 
May 29, $47.70 ton. 

Buffalo——tThe oil meal situation here is 
practically unchanged. During the re- 
cent depression in feed values, demand 
was less active, but it is now back to 
normal. Quotations, May 28: 34 per cent 
$46 ton, and 31 per cent $44. 

Toronto.—Oil meal is in steady de- 
mand and the quotation is unchanged. 
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On May 29 sellers were asking $54.25@ 
56.25 ton, in car lots, delive Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—There is a good domestic 
and export demand for oil cake and meal 
at unchanged prices. Quotations, May 29: 
oi] cake, in bags, $42 ton, and oil meal 
S44. Practically no interest has been 
taken in flaxseed by the crushing inter- 
ests, and this grain has been without fea- 
ture, closing at $1.92% bu. 

Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 120 78 48 1 658 290 
Chicago ...... 23 14 oe oe oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 96 22 17 663 212 








United States—April Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for April, 1926 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 


a 
2B ¢ 
3 © e 
Ss E 
‘Ge ae 
© 
s £ &@ 
ME Seacvornbeatseetcasicee ee 5 oe °° 
ssw Vebee-benes e@s wand ~s 
DE + cit caedweedtel &s dant 16 1 
SEE 0.6 6.9 6 0.0 0% oo 0'60'bS.0 0.0% He 20 ‘ 
SD once b od Wenbeseksdandd Ue ee 2 
Do c0 suhag 66600000008 bee 39 ° 
Irish Free State .........e000- 4 
MEE <seGa§ Eyed db bedi eeedcedect 2 
DEEN st G's A Ge ané Cas teuaseens 2 
DIES cadavdecrede vs veeee 13 bd 7 
DE cossendtedceriveeutedsa 4 e 
Poland and Danzig ........... 1 
WWOEED sivivacerocicvecscocee 2. ee 
See TRRRMGOM scscccccceces 38 4 10 
SOBOTRRVED ceccvcccccccccccion os 2 os 
EL 5 nb er veh 08 G6 Weta o® 4% (eld ee 
British Honduras ............ .. 
Ce ED. acne dc ovtwowee dae 5 
GUROOEENED cvwctccv'icsdsces send 2 
PE wh dpanee se peeenheiae 1 
DE pen cecctscectnonees ae 
PAMAMAR cecccccccdvcesococsses 3 
BDUSVEGOE coccecccdecbavastesscs va 
MED “Sicosudecessnesvareetss 1 
oe 1 
PSUR” vac cvcccvevnccodeséa 1 
MEE eaves eiebsteoe ners gee 6 
Other British West Indies.... 1 
GEE + ae oh 0:6:46-0 0100000 en dvenene 60 
Dominican Republic .......... 10 
Dutch West Indies ........... 4 
French West Indies .......... 1 
EE 6.58 64S © ROMS 02 Ose cece 11 
pi. BAe 1 
MED pct Bore peececereiecaedsoes 92 
GeO. weed nd eacacescsbeccccsee 8 
GOUUUNEED cevcvedsccsncoetiver 4 
MOUREOP ccncccsdsdcceovcevees e, 
BPUeGee GOMIMMR 2c cece sdecccnce 1 
POPU cccccccsccccccccccecccves 2 
VOROBNOID cocscccecccssveressos 6 
CHUM. onc ceehs se Crenstevsacecs 31 
SCTE TCT e TT ee oe 
WPASOUEEO coccccccvccccsceceese 1 
WROD coc tecccenccesvcies °, 
| iy. MUERTE RTRELLOREEETEL ELT 1 
CPOGRMER co cdccescrtserecsvodve. oe 
British West Africa .......... 11 ve 
BIE cictcccccccvecvvcsevouce 34 3 
OUReP ALPIGR cvcvocevevovecces 4 e. 


WOCROE ce cttonsnsecseduevs 463 11 19 


*Less than 500. 
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19 102 2 13 23 90 79 9 834 


Countries taking less than 500 bbls omitted. 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— 
BOFMUER cc ccscceccccscs 2 1 1 1 
British Guiana ......... 7 12 12 9 
British South Africa.... 2 5 2 6 
British West Indies..... 50 48 43 44 
CORG scaccccciosovcceses 3 6 8 6 
po Perr 3 18 20 14 
PUMEMN cc cscesecwsceces 6 21 11 
OS eee 65 148 #193 169 
GIBGRS - o Ke aveesv ee eviace eo 10 6 23 
Pere Tere 15 12 28 7 
BE, 5 Fes-0-0'8 04:8:60.06 oP 5 ‘+ ee 7 
Netherlands ..........++ 8 20 44 25 






May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Dec, Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals 


4 1 2 4 1 1 3 oe 21 
18 10 12 12 13 9 16 7 136 
4 5 12 4 4 3 52 





Newfoundland ......... 28 24 16 22 26 47 62 69 25 3 12 6 339 
WF seccccevcccveseces 6 15 10 14 24 16 20 12 4 27 10 158 
GED v.cccccscccervececes 48 8 15 108 142 81 112 143 45 161 229 92 1,174 
French West Indies .... 1 ae 3 2 2 7 4 2 1 4 5 3 34 
Esthonia ...... 6 1 4 1 . 1 2 2 1 1 13 
Russia ... ee 2 2 ee 4 
Malta .... 1 1 1 3 4 4 2 2 2 2 22 
Poland ... 45 79 75 11 o% ee 210 
Norway ....... 11 $e 16 85 32 42 39 57 61 40 76 24 423 
Sweden ......... 1 4 5 10 9 1 5 5 74 
United Kingdom 154 165 246 139 186 309 442 371 800 276 3830 166 38,074 
United States ... es o° o% 1 ae 3 3 1 2 1 2 1 14 
Venezuela ....... 6 7 11 11 3 17 11 14 8 8 18 9 123 
MaNG cccsces 1 1 2 2 3 9 19 6 1 2 7 1 64 
i ee 3 es ee ee 1 10 3 1 3 is o> 21 
Panama .. ee ée 2 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 1 15 
San Domingo .......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 14 
Philippine Islands ...... es TT oa 1 2 - 1 ae oe 2 2 1 9 
BPAS secccccccecescces 3 1 4 3 6 5 2 2 7 5 21 19 78 
British West Africa .... .. 1 oe os me ee oe ee ee oe ee 1 
St. Pierre, etc, .vcsescces 2 se 1 as oe 3 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 3 ae 16 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 ee 13 
ORROPS cccccccvecssccccss 12 14 = 20 7 6 9 13 14 4 10 12 7 128 

Totals. ...csscsceses 482 696 815 685 6611,0221,2101,042 717 8421,302 682 10,055 
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London, Eng., May 12.—The 
greatly interfered with the oatmeal ¢ 
and an entire absence of interest yy 
shown by importers, who, with 
stock on hand which could not be deliy. 
ered, were not inclined to enter into freg 
engagements. For shipment rolled ogi 
are held for 38s,-and oatmeal 37s, ¢j; 
It is understood that if business coy 
be put through in the neighborhood of 
837s for rolled oats, an occasional car lot 
would be taken. 


Belfast, Ireland, May 10.—Oatmeal hy 
not shown any animation. Merchants ay 
not buying from importers, as they hay 
good stocks, and until they get rid 
some of their holdings there seems to 
no possibility of any business for shj 
ment. It is reported that Canadian mil 
are too dear. American meal is offerej 
at 35s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and, 
small fraction more Dublin, for May. 
June shipment from seaboard, and 
American flake can be bought at 2%, 
whereas Canadian mills are asking |; 
more for their ordinary brands. Ther 
is agen | to be done for shipment, as 
there still are a number of merchants 
willing to sell on spot at a smal! frac. 
tion under the replacing price. Dubli 
and the Free State generally are doing 
nothing in American meal for shipment, 
waiting until stocks are cleared out, and 
the spot price advances to somewhere 
near the shipment figures. The oatmeal 
business in the Free State is in a transi- 
tion stage. 


Toronto.—Trade in oatmeal is quiet. 
Sales have fallen off in recent wecks on 
account of warmer weather. Prices did 
not change last week. Quotations, May 
29: rolled oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 
98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 


Winnipeg.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are extremely quiet. The light demand 
for export account which marked the 
trade a week ago has been satisfied, and 
western millers of these commodities 
state that sales are down to a summer 
basis. Prices are unchanged.  Quota- 
tions, May 29: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$2.75, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Package goods sales are 
fair, and standard grades of bulk rolled 
oats are up to average demand. ()uota- 
tions, May 28: rolled oats, $3.10 per 90-lb 
jute bag; oatmeal, $3.40 per 98-lb jute 
bag, less 1 per cent cash discount. 


Chicago.—A good domestic demand is 
reported for oat products, and mills are 
able to maintain steady operations. Ex- 
port business, however, has slowed up 
again. Rolled oats were quoted, May 29, 
at $2.30 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$2.55 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
prevails, with the market steady on May 
29 at $2.75 for rolled and $8.02 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—There is little demand 
for oatmeal, and the market is unchanged. 
Supplies are small, but ample. Quota- 
tions, May 29, $2.90@38.10 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 2 at $2.45 per 90 lbs. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending May 29, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 9 15 210 158 ee " 
Kansas City... 16 11 94 148 


New York .... 226 150 138 108 254 328 


Chicago ...... 215 160 154 130 
BOOM os o:000's 63 20 1 6 
Baltimore .... 20 20 5 9 


Philadelphia... 47 25 3 os 169 195 
Milwaukee ... 60 63 2 
Dul.-Superior. 109 1038 135 
*Buffalo ...... 61 3 ee 
*Receipts by lake only. 


So. oe 
188 245 168 





A collection of 1,800 kinds of wheats 
of the world has been acquired by the 
Natural History Museum of South Ken- 
sington, London, Eng. 
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CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD | 
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World Crop Conditions Varied 


Although rain was fairly general over the United States last week, and 
undoubtedly did much good in the Northwest, it is believed to have been too 
light and scattered to have relieved the drouth conditions which are doing 
damage in certain parts of the Southwest. In spite of this, however, a good 
s expected from the Southwest, as the most damage has been done 


rield 
Po ons where the acreage is relatively unimportant. In Canada, conditions 
are reported on favorably and a spirit of optimism prevails. 

Weather conditions have somewhat improved in Europe, but general cold 
and excessive rains have probably done sufficient damage to preclude the 
possibility of a crop equal to that of 1925 being harvested. In Argentina the 
new crop season has been started with a good quantity of moisture in the 
ground, while in Australia a large area is in need of rain. The North African 


crop is doing well, and it is believed that it will be able to supply a fairly 


libera! part of France’s expected shortage. 


Little is being said about the 


Russian crops, but fairly large shipments of Russian wheat lately lead to the 
belief that the crops there are progressing satisfactorily, and no apprehen- 
felt for the coming year’s supplies. 


sion i 


WEATHER UNFAVORABLE 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Crry, Mo., June 2.—(Special 


Kansas 
Telegram: )—Hot, dry weather in the 
Southwest is causing a rapid decline in 
Kansas heat prospects, the weekly bul- 
letin of the state board of agriculture, 
issued today, says. Rains over the week 
end are said to have been too light and 
scattered to repair the damage done by 
the sun. 

“East of the Blue River and north of 
the mein line of the Missouri Pacific, 
wheat badly fired, with straw short 
and heads small,” the report continues. 
“Hot, dry weather everywhere has 
hastened maturity, and premature ripen- 
ing secs certain. Good yields are still 
promised in south central and some 
southwestern counties, but elsewhere they 
probably will be light.” 

The territory where least damage is 
described contains the heaviest part of 
the state’s acreage. 

In Oklahoma and Texas, also, the crop 
was too far advanced to suffer material 
reduction because of prevailing weather 
conditions. In spite of this report the 
general condition of wheat over the en- 
tire acreage is such that a very great 
crop still is assured. 

Harvey E. YAnrTIs. 

Thinks Little Damage Has Been Done 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Allen Logan, pres- 
ident of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kan- 


sas City, said upon his return last week 
from an extended trip through Kansas 
that the wheat crop is not as. badly hurt 
as some reports have indicated. 


“Wheat is spotted in many places,” 
he said, “but the only part of the state 


where it is really in a serious condition 
is the northwest, and that does not 
amount to much. My early estimate for 
the 10 northwestern counties was only 
11,000,000 bus, and if this is entirely 


lost it w 


ill not affect the production of 


the state to a very important extent. 


Rain is n 


eeded in most parts of the state, 


but many of the heavy damage reports 


are mere 


ly propaganda,” 


Northwest Receives Rain 


_Mixnearoris, Minn.—Weather condi- 
tions the past week have been favorable 
for the growing wheat crop in the 
Northwest. On one or two days high 
temperatures prevailed but, in the main, 
it has been cool and cloudy. The rain- 
fall was heavy and was received in 
plac s where it would do the most good. 
The Dakotas were thoroughly drenched, 
the precipitation running from a half to 
over two inches in some sections. Min- 


nesota also received bounteous rains, so 
that the crop outlook at present is good, 


Practical 


ly all stations in Montana re- 


porting to the weather bureau mentioned 


showers, 


although it is understood that 


the eastern portion of the state could 


Stand still more moisture. 


In a private 


Teport, Cascade, Mont., reports ideal 


condition 


8, with more moisture than for 


Several years, 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man.—The general crop re- 
port of the Manitoba Free Press, the 
first for 1926, issued last week, shows 
conditions to be very promising, with 
wheat seeding a week to 10 days earlier 
than in 1925, and the supply of moisture 
better than was anticipated. 

Manitoba had wheat seeding completed 
about May 20, and the height of early 
sown grain varies from 3 to 10 in, with 
the average about 5 in. A few points 
report slight damage from frost. Near- 
ly 30 sections out of some 90 questioned 
report insufficient moisture, but very few 
are actually suffering from lack of rain. 
The acreage is now estimated as slightly 
under that of last year, but feeding crops 
show an increase. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the report is the indication that 
more than 60 per cent of all wheat 
seeded went in on summer fallow. Fully 
90 per cent of the coarse grains are 
seeded, and winter rye is reported as 
being fair to good. Cutworms have ap- 
peared at many points, but no serious 
harm has been done. Some damage from 
soil drifting, with a small amount of 
necessary reseeding, is indicated from 36 
points. 

In Saskatchewan, wheat seeding was 
completed about May 22. The average 
height of early sown grain is 4 in. Rain 
and snow have been almost general in 
that province, and while a few points 
would like a little more, moisture gen- 
erally is plentiful. A substantial in- 
crease in wheat acreage is indicated. 

Alberta’s wheat seeding was completed 
about May 24, and average height of 
early wheat is 4 in. From only three 
points throughout that province is any 
frost damage reported. General rain 
would be welcome, but subsoil moisture 
is good, and no points are yet suffering. 
Winter rye is fair to good, and in in- 
stances is already in head. Soil drifting 
was reported from 19 out of 90 points 
queried, but, as with the other prov- 
inces, seeding and general growth are in 
advance of 1925. 


Drouth Relieved in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fair rains visited 
parts of Nebraska and Kansas late last 
week, relieving the droutn in many sec- 
tions and improving the general outlook 
for wheat in the Southwest. Several 
counties, particularly in northwestern 
Kansas, still need rain badly. Generally, 
however, the growing crop has not yet 
been materially damaged’ by lack of 
moisture, and the prospects as harvest 
approaches are the best for many years. 
Recent weather conditions will tend to 
improve the quality of hard winter wheat 
of the 1926 crop, as the high tempera- 
tures, ranging over 90 degrees, will 
hasten ripening and add materially to 
the baking strength and protein content 
of the grain. 

Cutting of wheat has already started 
in scattered fields in Texas, and the har- 
vest will have spread as far north as 
southern Kansas in another fortnight. 
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The growing season has been almost 
ideal in all parts of the hard winter 
wheat belt, except for the few counties 
in one corner of Kansas. 


Wheat Heading in Oregon 

Portitanp, Orecon.—Grain crop pros- 
pects in Oregon continue generally good. 
Winter wheat is heading, except in the 
more elevated districts. Winter barley 
is beginning to ripen. Recent rains have 
improved spring grain in most places, 
but in some central and southern locali- 
ties it is still suffering from drouth. 
Spring grain is beginning to head in 





southerh localities. The corn needs 
warmer weather. 
Ontario Crops Improved “2 
Toronto, Ont. — Crop conditions 


throughout Ontario are much improved, 
owing to bountiful rains last week, which 
were seriously needea. Slight frosts have 
occurred in some localities, but they are 
not thought to have done any injury. 
The country districts are looking well, 
and fall wheat appears to be an average 
crop. A _ recent government estimate 
gave the area to be harvested at 697,377 
acres, which is probably a conservative 
forecast. 


European Crops Damaged by Weather 

Lonvon, Enc., May 19.—The crops of 
Europe are not doing very well. The in- 
clement weather in western Europe is 
keeping all growth backward, and Ital- 
ian reports are less favorable. Mention 
is made of unseasonable temperatures 
and continual rains, although better con- 
ditions have prevailed in southern Italy. 
In central and southwestern Europe the 
weather has been more seasonable, but 
Russia has had some further falls of 
snow and reports a backward season. 
In Roumania the season is 10 days be- 
hind normal. 

The wintry conditions prevalent in the 
British Isles and over large sections of 
the Continent are very unusual at this 
time of the year. The British Isles have 
been swept by icy north and northeast 
winds, with some snow in the north and 
heavy rains in the south. France and 
Switzerland are also suffering from 
storms and cold, in some districts heavy 
snow having fallen. It is reported from 
France that considerable damage to 
crops has been caused by wind. 

An early crop which is coming on well 
is that of North Africa. This, of course, 
is insignificant when compared with the 
American, but if the expected good har- 
vest materializes, France will doubtless 
get some very welcome supplies from 
this source in June, July and August, 
which may total as much as 2,400,000 
bus. 


RICE MILLERS REVISE 
THEIR TRADING RULES 

New Orveans, La.—Several important 
changes in trading rules governing rice 
sales were made by the Rice Millers’ As- 
sociation at its twenty-seventh annual 
convention, which closed nere on May 27 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

A new rule governing domestic trad- 
ing specifies that a purveyor of certified 
rice, selling on grade without sample, 
must deliver the grade specified. If he 
fails to do this, the buyer need not ac- 
cept the shipment. A slight revision was 
made in the rules controlling shipments 
to Porto Rico, which takes about one 
fourth of the American rice crop. The 
association adopted a plan calling for a 
representative in Porto Rico to supervise 
shipments for members of the association, 
to give information on trade conditions, 
to handle claims and to enforce the 
prompt payment of drafts. 

The retiring president, J. A. Smith, ad- 
dressing the closing session, urged the ad- 
mittance into the association of only 
such millers as were willing to play fair 
with competitors; he deplored price cut- 
ting and attempts to outbid each other 
for rough rice. Mr. Smith said that the 
trading rules, with the revisions as made 
at the convention just closed, were the 
best the association could wish for. 

The election of these officers closed the 
meeting: president, B. A. Steinhagen, 
Beaumont; vice presidents, L. M. Simon, 
Crowley, La., Edgar B. Roy, Stuttgart, 
Ark., and R. H. Hancock, El Campo, 
Texas. F. B. Wise, New Orleans, will 
serve his eighth term as secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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WOULD FIX NATIONAL 
BREAD WEIGHT LAWS 


Bill Setting Up National Standards for the 
Weight of Leaves Reported on Favor- 
ably by Congressional Committee 


Wasuincoron, D. C.—A bill to fix na- 
tional standard weights for loaves of 
bread was reported on favorably by the 
House committee on agriculture last 
week. The bill was sponsored by Con- 
gressman Charles Brand, a Republican 
from Urbana, Ohio, and was opposed be- 
fore the committee by Ellwood M. Rab- 
enold, general counsel of the American 
Bakers Association. 

Mr. Brand submitted that if the bill, 
which is patterned after the Ohio statutes 
and is similar to the law in the District 
of Columbia, was passed, it would prove 
a guaranty to the public that it was re- 
ceiving full weight, and would stimulate 
the production of quality goods by bak- 
ers, aS it would increase fair competition 
among them. He said that his bill had 
been indorsed by a number of women’s 
organizations and farm associations, and 
that the American Federation of Labor 
had expressed its approval of the plan. 

Mr. Rabenold, opposing it before the 
committee, declared that it was more im- 
portant for Congress to attempt to fix 
standards for the quality of bread than 
to try to regulate its weight. He said: 

“The consuming public, especially in 
the larger urban communities of apart- 
ment house dwellers, dislikes to buy a 
full pound loaf of bread as too large for 
economic consumption and will not buy 
a one half pound loaf. 

“In this bill the question is whether 
you want to inflict a loss on the whole 
consuming public of the United States or 
mostly to put more wheat in the garbage 
can. 

“The American Bakers Association has 
already asked Congress to impose on 
bread the same regulations that it does 
on other products destined to reach the 
American table, and it will go as far as 
you will to prevent deception, insure 
wholesomeness and protect the housewife 
and the consumer.” 

Mr. Rabenold said that the American 
Bakers Association would support a bill 
whereby it was made necessary to mark 
the weight of each loaf conspicuously on 
the outside of the wrapper, as was the 
case with a great number of other food 
products. He stated that in states where 
there were standard weight regulations 
the result had been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and probably more waste, as 
the public found the half pound loaf too 
small and the pound loaf too large. 

The committee, as said, reported in fa- 
vor of the bill by a vote of 10 to 4. Mr. 
Brand hopes to have the bill passed at 
this session of Congress, being encour- 
aged in this expectation by the fact that 
it has passed the committee on agricul- 
ture and also that it has received the 
unanimous support of the United States 
weights and measures officials who were 
recently in convention in Washington and 
promised Mr. Brand to bring all their in- 
fluence to bear in an effort to push the 
bill through Congress at an early date. 





THOMAS P. COOPER RESIGNS 

Thomas P. Cooper, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
tendered his resignation to Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine to resume his du- 
ties as dean of the college of agriculture 
and director of the experiment station of 
the University of Kentucky. Secretary 
Jardine has accepted his resignation, to 
take effect June 10. L. S. Tenny, as- 
sistant chief, has been appointed acting 
chief of the bureau. 

At the request of Secretary Jardine, 
the University of Kentucky granted Mr. 
Cooper a leave of absence on Sept. 1, 
1925, to become head of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Dr. Jardine, in 
accepting Mr. Cooper’s resignation, said: 
“I feel obligated to accept your resigna- 
tion, for I am mindful of the under- 
standing with the University of Ken- 
tucky to the effect that you were to re- 
turn to your former duties at the close 
of the temporary leave of absence, which 
was granted by the university trustees. 
You have made an enviable record dur- 
ing the brief time you have been in the 
department.” 
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VESSELS TRANSFERRED TO 
ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


United States Shipping Board Ratifies Sale 
of Five Ships to Dollar Interests 
—Deal Was Opposed 


Seatrie, Wasu.—The United States 
Shipping Board signed a contract last 
week transferring to the Admiral Ori- 
ental Line, Seattle, its five President 
type ships which it has operated from 
Seattie to the Far East. 

The sale of these ships to the Admiral 
Oriental ‘Line, controlled by the Dollar 
interests of San Francisco, has been bit- 
terly opposed by a shipping pool con- 
sisting of a number of Seattle and Port- 
land men who opposed the sale on the 
ostensible ground that it would vest a 
monopoly of American transpacific ship- 
ping in one concern, as the Dollar in- 
terests also operate a transpacific line 
from San Francisco. The Shipping 
Board took the position, however, that 
in accepting the offer of $4,500,000 from 
R. Stanley Dollar, president of the com- 
pany, an actual sale of the ships was 
made, and that the subsequent higher bid 
of the Seattle and Portland shipping 
pool was made too late. 

Tonnage Is Irregular 

Crievetannys Quio.—Grain tonnage is 
irregular, so far as the chartering of lake 
freighters is concerned, Business at the 
close of May was light, but vessel own- 
ers stated that most of their freighters 
will be ready to report for cargoes dur- 
ing the first week of June. 

A steamer of medium capacity was 
chartered on May 28 to load grain at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes for Buffalo 
at 3%c bu, and some figuring was done 
by Cleveland grain brokers with ship- 
owners for a spot vessel to load at Du- 
luth for Georgian Bay at 3%2c. A small 
steamer was placed here on May 28 to 
take a cargo of oats from South Chicago 
to Buffalo at 2c. In the middle of last 
week a steamer was chartered to load at 
Fort William for Buffalo delivery at 
8%c, and another freighter of medium 
capacity was booked to take a cargo at 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes, June 
1, at the same figure. Considerable ton- 
nage was sought at 3%c, but as most of 
the lake freighters close by grain load- 
ing ports have been signed up the pros- 
pects are that offerings during the first 
week of June will not be heavy. 

There has been considerable inquiry in 
Cleveland for Lake Michigan ports. 
Stocks of grain at ports at the Head of 
the Lakes are still heavier than a year 
ago. 


Ice Troubles Not Ended 

Dututru, Minn.—-The trouble caused 
by the ice blocked harbor of Buffalo 
to the grain shipping interests is not 
yet over. There are still outstanding 
contracts for the carriage of grain that 
those making the charters find difficulty 
in filling, and demand for tonnage to 
replace these is keeping the rate high. 
For May loading 3%c bu on wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, has been paid, and 4c 
from Fort William. Boats are reporting 
slowly for loading, and everything at 
this end of the lakes is said to be under 
charter. 

Lake shipments for May fell far be- 
hind the movement for the same period 
last year, being 12,835,464 bus, compared 
with 17,106,582. This season the bulk 
of the grain moved out via Canadian 
ports, due to ice obstruction at Buffalo. 
On the season to June 1, a year ago, 
boats moved out a total of 25,472,798 bus. 
This season, which was several weeks 
later in opening, about one half of that 
volume has gone forward. This is a 
large loss in business, and a concrete 
indication of slowness in general market 
conditions. Grain stocks carried by local 
elevators exceed last year’s holdings by 
several million bushels. 


Grain Steamer Sunk 
Burrato, N. Y., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Nisbet Grammer, which 
had a cargo of 83,000 bus wheat loaded 





on May 29 at this port, was sunk on 
May 30 in Lake Ontario, after having 
been rammed by another steamer in a 
heavy fog. No lives were lost. The 
Nisbet Grammer was one of the fleet of 
21 ships operated by the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., having been built in 1923 
in Great Britain. 


Omaha Exchange Protests to Commission 

Omana, Nezs.—John A. Kuhn, traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
has filed two briefs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In the first the 
exchange protests the cancellation of 
transit arrangements at Denver on grain 
originating in territory tributary to 
Omaha, and in the latter the exchange 
urges upon the Commission that the 
rates on grain to the Gulf for export be 
reduced 3c per 100 lbs, as proposed by 
the Kansas City Southern Railway. 

Reports have been received from 
Washington that proportionate rates 
from Omaha to the Mississippi River 
and Chicago do not subject Des Moines 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage; 
and the case has been ordered dismissed. 
The Des Moines market was told it could 
work on transit. 


Ice Still Handicaps Navigation 

Toronto, Ont.—Navigation on the up- 
per lakes is still handicapped to some 
extent by ice, and the Lake Erie end of 
the Welland Canal is not yet clear. The 
same trouble is also being experienced on 
the north shore of Georgian Bay, and 
around Collingwood there is quite a large 
field of ice. Grain is moving steadily, 
however, and some ports are making rec- 
ord clearances, 


Packet Freight Service Resumed 

Burrato, N. Y.—Packet freight serv- 
ice on the barge canal was resumed on 
May 26 after a lapse of 25 years, when 
the steam barge Ontario left the termi- 
nal here with a load of freight for New 
York City. Announcement has been 
made that a packet freight line on the 
Great Lakes will use Buffalo as its east- 
ern terminus, with Chicago and Mil- 
waukee the western termini. 


Clearances from New York 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing May 22, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
878,906 bus and 44,495 bbls. Only two 
shipments of flour were of good size, 24,- 
135 bbls to United Kingdom ports and 
11,500 to Hamburg. 


Car Loadings Are Increased 

San Francisco, Cat.—During the first 
four months of 1926, 538,947 cars were 
loaded in California, Nevada, Arizona, 
western New Mexico and southern Ore- 
gon, according to the California Devel- 
opment Association. Of these, 10,400 
were loaded with grain and grain prod- 
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ucts, an increase of 312 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1925, 


Buffalo Ice Blockade Broken 
Burrato, N. Y.—A gentle northeast- 
erly wind broke the ice blockade in Buf- 
falo harbor on May 27. Belated summer 

weather has put in its appearance. 


Boston Port Situation Studied 

Boston, Mass.—J. H. Frazier, division 
federal grain supervisor at New York, 
and N. P. English, member of the fed- 
eral board of review at Chicago, were 
recent visitors here. A study is. being 
made of the export grain situation at 
this port. 


New Freight Service Announced 
Boston, Mass.—The New England, 
New York & Texas Steamship Corpora- 
tion has announced the inauguration of 
weekly freight service between Boston, 
New York, Norfolk, Va., and Texas 
City, Texas, beginning June 15. This 

will be known as the Newtex Line. 


Rail Differential Opposed 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Walter Moore, 
freight broker, and A. C. Field, grain 
exporter, went before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week in op- 
position to continuing the rail differen- 
tial on grain through the ports of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia as against New 
York and Boston. 


Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 


DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 








southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: Cc From ‘ 
2 > 
Rate AR: Pe 
ov 8 a 
To— g 4 z 3 $ 
= E a a a 
a ° i n 0 
New York ...... 43.6 48 48 34.5 30.6 
Philadelphia ... 41.56 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Boston ..... - 45.56 60 60 36.5 32.5 
Washington 40.6 45 46 $1.6 27.56 
Roanoke ....... 40.6 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.56 656 49.6 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk ........ 40.6 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 26.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 60 60 36.5 32.5 
ee 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.6 22 19 
Brie, Pa. ...000. 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.5 33.6 20 %19 
Toledo ......... 27.5 382 32 18.5 %15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit 5 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ... 17.6 12 ee 
St. Louis . 13.6 ... %13 
Memphis 24 11.5 *18.5 





Birmingham ... 56 


New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.6 *35.5 
Montgomery .... 56 49.6 48.5 36 %43 
AtlOMES 20.0080 68.56 62 61 38.5 *46.6 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *85.6 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36  %43 
*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit Ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 





of this issue. 


water color artist. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER | 
| 


NOTHER nursery rhyme furnishes the theme for the cover design 
A “The Queen of Hearts” was painted for The North- 
western Miller by Henry Matthew Brock, the British illustrator and 
The well-known rhyme runs in this manner: 





| 
“The Queen of Hearts 

She made some tarts | 

All on a summer’s day— 

The Knave of Hearts 

He stole those tarts 
And took them clean away. | 
| 


“The King of Hearts 

Called for the tarts 

And beat the Knave full sore— 
| The Knave of Hearts 

Brought back the tarts 

And vowed he’d steal no more.” 


The origin of many of the early nursery rhymes is unknown, though 
several of them have an evident double entendre and appear to be of politi- 
| cal significance. Concerning this one there is at least a plausible legend. 
| Elizabeth Stuart, the queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I, was called 
| “The Queen of Hearts” because of her amiable character and engaging 
| manner. She may have inspired the rhyme. At any rate it is known that 
her beauty drew the admiration of many a court poet so that he burst into 

| verse over her charms. 
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When originating in Illinois - tite Tate ty 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the yw, 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, You. 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville y 
more. 





EXPORT 
Proportional or reshipping rail rates a 





flour, in cents per 100 Ibs Tom 8, 
om Louis ang 
To— Chicago E. St. Lou 
New York 3% 214 
Philadelphia 22% 24 
Baltimore 21% uy 
BOSton 2.6 .cscccvccesesece 23% 214 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 254 
Portland, Maine .........- 23% 214 
Montreal ......... ‘ee eseces 22% ay 
So ceuauecedo ieee eet 23% 214 
Mt GER Suse see's Ceased seu 23% 274 
West St. John ...........- 23% 214 
Providence and New Lon- 
OM cecececcceseseessees 23% 24 
i arrest eee 24% 8 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates » 
export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago .............. 18 
Duluth to Chicago 
Omaha to Chicago 





*And East St. Louis. 
Export rail rates on flour, in cents pe 





100 Ibs To ___. | 
From—. New Orleans Mobil 
PEE - Gna Se ch cosa bean 36% ey 
ICAGO 20. eeeeeseccesscees 23% 234 
MNANA ow ssecccescecceees 31% 314 
Kansas City ......--eeseeees 0% 30 


y 3 
St. Louis and Hast St. Louis. 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, vig 
Duluth and Superior, to ew York and 
Boston 32%c per 100 Ibs, to Philadelphia 
31%c, and to Baltimore 31%c. 


OCEAN 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir. 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapo!is office 
of the International Mercantile Marin 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To 
ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies ip 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





o— From— —~ 

{New 

To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... -00 x $428.00 
Amsterdam - 18.00 22.00 1923.00 
Antwerp ....... *20.00 22.00 1123.00 
eee 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Bergen ......... 27.00 27.00 42.00 
Bordeaux ...... 27.50 coos 23.00 
Bremen ........ 18.00 eee 1923.00 
Pee, *24.00 ooee osee 
Cardgifg .....000. *24.00 eee wees 
Copenhagen .... 26.00 27.00 33.00 
WOES cebcccceeas 21.00 ia sonk 
Danzig ...28.00@30.00 31.00 33.00 
DUM. cvcccceve 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Dundee ........ 2.00 28.00 eves 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 32.50 30.00 
Gibraltar ....... 40.00 eee soak 
Glasgow ........ 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 33.00 
Hamburg ....... *18.00 21.00 1928.00 
Havre .......0+5 27.50 27.50 23.00 
Helsingfors ..... *30.00 31.00 eica 
ae 21.00 21.00 t$28.00 
Po errr rT 21.00 21.00 tt28.00 
Liverpool ....... 20.00 20.00 1126.00 
LGMGOR. 20s cvcoce 20.00 20.00 $326.00 
Londonderry .... 21.00 eeee hand 
BERENS cscs ctcce 29.00 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... 20.00 20.00 t$26.00 
Marseilles . oe . aeee 30.00 
Newcastle . . 21.00 $t28.00 
Oslo ....... i 27.00 33.00 
Pirwus ..... * 40.00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 22.00 1923.00 
Southampton ... 25.00 256.00 sone 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
oe MTEL 30.00 33.00 eoee 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 30.00 38.00 


*Barr shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Bristol 21c, Cardiff 21¢c, Danzig 28¢, 
Hamburg 16 @18c, Helsingfors 27 @28. 
tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. {Con- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports; quo‘ations 
to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, Malm and 
Stockholm apply to shipments up to 4# 
tons, shipments of 41 to 60 tons 1%%c less 
61 to 90 tons 2%c less, above 90 tons 2%¢ 
less. ttThrough August seaboard. {{Through 
September. 


River Traffic Suspended 

New Orreans, La.—A dispatch from 
Buenaventura, Colombia, says a <routh 
in the interior has caused virtual suspen- 
sion of traffic on the Magdalena liver, 
and that 53 steamers have grounded oF 
have been tied up. Flour and other food 
stuffs are said to be bringing fancy 
prices, but it is a risky undertaking to 
attempt to ship flour there under pres 
ent conditions. 


Improvements Being Planned 
Burrato, N. ¥.—The Monarch Engi- 
neering Co. was low among 11 bids sub 
mitted last week for construction of slips 
and bulkheads in the outer harbor off the 
foot of Michigan Avenue, in the $20,000; 
000 port development program. 


Extension of Service Announced 
Puiapetputa, Pa.—The direct service 
of the Quaker Line from Philadelphia to 
Pacific Coast ports is to be extended 48 
far north as Seattle. Heretofore it h 
been only to Portland. 
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Screcn and Fan Case of What Is Claimed to Be the First Middlings Purifier in the 


Uniied States, Built in 1866 by L. W. Meyers, George B. Wonnack and 


John Houser 


The Early History of Patent Flour 
in the United States 


HO actually discovered patent 
W jour, and when did this event oc- 
ur? A communication which ap- 

pears to be an interesting historical con- 
tributivn to this somewhat mooted ques- 
come to The Northwestern Mill- 


tion has 

er from Ross R. Brattain, Seattle, Wash. 
Relative to the somewhat obscure be- 
ginning of the patent process, Mr. Brat- 
tain writes: 


“Mr. Charles Espenschied in his article, 
‘Some Random Recollections, in The 
Northwestern Miller of April 7, devotes 
a paragraph to what he holds was the 


discovery of patent flour. This is a 
subject on which the writer would like 
The Northwestern Miller to hold a round 
table among the old millers from all 


parts of the country before it is too late. 


With that end in view the following is 
submitted: 

“The late W. P. Winans, Walla Walla, 
Wash., in his journal of early days in 


Stevens County (then Washington Terri- 
tory) claims that John Houser built the 
first middlings purifier, and made the 
first patent flour and the first farina ever 
manufactured in the United States, at 
Colville, Stevens County, Washington, in 
December, 1866. 

“The writer has heard Mr. Houser 
tell the story times without number. He 
was German born, and learned the trade 
in his father’s flour mill, and then, as was 
the custom, wandered from mill to mill 
throughout southern German states add- 
ing to his knowledge as to the latest 
practices in flour milling. In 1849 he 
came to America, and after a search for 
gold that led him from California to 
Alaska, he came, in 1866, from the 
French Creek mines in British Columbia 
down to Colville. L. W. Meyers and 
George B. Wonnacot had just formed a 
partnership and taken over the old Hud- 
son Bay Co.’s flour mill. It was a small 
waterpower mill, with but one set of 
Stones and a rather coarse bolting sieve. 
= Houser was employed to run the 
mill, 

“The best flour was freighted from 
Walla Walla, 250 miles away. M. M. 
Cowley, later a Spokane banker, had a 
trading post at Spokane Bridge, and 
while at Colville joshed Mr. Houser 
about the color of his flour. Mr. Houser 
told him that if he could get his machine 
built and get some bolting silk he would 
make whiter flour than he could buy at 
the big mills in Walla Walla. It seems 
they bet a broadcloth suit of clothes, 
Which in those days came around the 


Horn from England, on the outcome of 


Mr. Houser’s milling venture. 

“Mr. Meyers, Mr. Houser’s employer, 
Was a cabinet maker by trade, and 
though the facilities were crude, he, with 
what assistance Mr. Houser and Mr. 
Wonnacot could give him, built the mid- 
dlings purifier according to Mr. Hous- 


er’s directions. It was clothed to make 
three separations. By saving the mid- 
dlings and regrinding them on the one 
and only set of stones, Mr. Houser made 
patent flour and won the suit of clothes. 
He also exhibited his patent flour and 
farina at the Oregon State Fair, at Sa- 
lem, in either 1867 or 1868, and won the 
first prize. He said that some of the 
valley millers stole his sack of flour to 
try to learn his secret. — 

“Now Mr. Houser gave the credit for 
good workmanship to Mr. Meyers, but 
the idea of how the machinery should be 
built and operated was his own, though 
he never claimed that he originated it, 
but said that his knowledge was ac- 
quired through his training in Germany. 
This would indicate that the principle 
of the purifier was in use in Germany 
before Houser came to America in 1849. 
In all the versions of the story that the 
writer has heard, from Winans, Cowley, 
Burgunder and others of the old-timers, 
besides Houser’s own account, it is evi- 
dent that he was not building a ma- 
chine with which to experiment, but to 
do a specific thing which he understood 
how to do.” 


R. ESPENSCHIED, in his article, 
wrote these paragraphs: 

“It may be of interest to record here 
the discovery of the ‘New Process, or so- 
called patent flour. The credit belongs 
to Stephen Gardner, of Hastings, Minn., 
and the discovery was the result of rea- 
soning and practical common sense. 

“In the sixties he operated the Ver- 
milion Mill, and at that time it was the 
custom to grind ‘high,’ placing the mill- 
stones rather far apart. This naturally 
produced a large quantity of middlings, 
now called shorts, but the resulting flour 
was whiter on this account. The mid- 
dlings were sold as feed. 

“One day, in passing the middlings 
bin, Mr. Gardner took a handful of them 
and, blowing on it, removed the bran and 
left particles of wheat. It occurred to 
him that this was waste, and should he 
conserved, so he instructed his head mill- 
er to rig up a reel with a suction fan, 
the forerunner of the purifier, to do 
what he did when he blew on the hand- 
ful of middlings, and to have a separate 
pair of millstones to grind this, keeping 
the resulting flour separate. He ac- 
cumulated enough of this to make 100 
bbls, which he consigned, as was the cus- 
tom in those days, to his factors in Chi- 
cago, unbranded; Vermilion being his 
best brand. 

“The factors distributed the flour 
among the bakers in small lots, and when 
Mr. Gardner received the account sales 
he was surprised at the result and 
thought it must be an error. In the 
meantime he had accumulated another 
100 bbls, which he sent to the same peo- 
ple. On receipt of this second lot, they 
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wired him to make all his flour like it, 
and said they were getting $2 bbl more 
for it than for the regular Vermilion 
brand... . 

“A lot of millers made pilgrimages to 
Hastings to find out what made this flour 
so remarkable, but I doubt if even his 
own head miller knew what it was. I 
was told that among the operative mill- 
ers who came to the mill and worked for 
a while was a Mr. LaCroix, who after- 
ward perfected the purifier, and also 
Mr. Smith, of purifier fame. In those 
days there were a great many tramp 
millers who only stopped for a little 
while, and some of these were shrewd 
enough to guess the riddle of Ver- 
milion flour and transfer the knowledge 
elsewhere.” 


ILLIAM C. EDGAR, formerly edi- 

tor of The Northwestern Miller, in 
his recently published book, “The Medal 
of Gold,” writes: 

“Edmund N. LaCroix was a French- 
man who, with his brother Nicholas, 
came to Minnesota from Canada in 1860. 
They were millers with some engineering 
and mechanical knowledge, and their 
purpose was to build a mill for Alexan- 
der Faribault in the Minnesota town 
which he founded. After completing this, 
they built a mill for themselves and here 
they experimented with a machine for 
purifying middlings, a description of 
which they found in a French book. 
They had not proceeded far enough to be 
certain that their machine was practical, 
when their milldam was carried away by 
a freshet in the spring of 1870. 

“Edmund LaCroix then came to Min- 
neapolis and attempted to interest mill- 
ers in his machine, but most of them 
thought him visionary and did not en- 
courage him. Only one of them showed 
any interest, and this was George H. 
Christian, who gave him an opportunity 
to experiment in the Washburn mill and 
put his invention to the test of actual 
operation. Almost a year passed before 
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the machine was perfected. It then had 
all the elements of the present purifier, 
excepting the traveling brush. 

“LaCroix did not really invent the 
middlings purifier, which was merely ‘a 
device for separating middlings and 
flour. In a French book by Benoit, 
published in 1863, perhaps the same that 
LaCroix was said to have studied when 
he made his experiments in Faribault, 
the purifier is fully and accurately de- 
scribed. Perrigault secured a patent for 
a purifier in France on Aug. 6, 1860. It 
is possible that LaCroix may have seen 
the machine in use in France. 

“Nevertheless, to LaCroix undoubtedly 
belong the honor and credit of building 
and introducing the first purifier in 
America... . 

“While LaCroix was engaged in over- 
coming the defects of his crude machine, 
a miller named Smith, employed in the 
same mill, was not oblivious to what was 
being done nor unmindful of the possi- 
bilities if the purifier could be made 
practical. A difficulty arose in the clog- 
ging of the cloth, and while Mr. Chris- 
tian met it by giving orders that it 
should be brushed by hand every half 
hour, Smith, realizing that such a process 
was but a temporary expedient, con- 
ceived the idea of a traveling brush 
which would work automatically. There- 
upon he applied for patents on the 
traveling brush, and obtained them be- 
fore LaCroix gave his attention to the 
protection of his invention. 

“Subsequently, Smith went to Jack- 
son, Mich., and interested men with capi- 
tal in the formation of the George T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Co., which was 
organized in 1878.” 

The somewhat divergent views ex- 
pressed in the foregoing writings sug- 
gest further debate. The columns of 
The Northwestern Miller are open to 
millers whose recollectivns or whose 
sources of information seem to shed 
more abundant light upon the American 
origins of patent flour. 
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Common (auses of Gire in Gllour Mills and 
| Grain &levators and Suggestions | 
| for Their Prevention 


By H. (. Lee, Assistant Manager of the Mutual 


Cfire Prevention Bureau 
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usually in the head or boot, and 
these are usually serious because 

they spread so readily to other machin- 
ery. Also, due to the fact that the leg 
generally extends from the basement or 
first floor to the top of 


Mcsua fires originate in elevator legs, 


ELEVATOR the building, there is dan- 
oe AND ger of such a fire burn- 


ing out of the leg on any 
of the floors. Much care 
must be taken both during and after 
a fire to see that it is confined to its 
original location. 

The principal cause of such fires is 
the choking of the leg. This may be 
from too much feed, some foreign object 
in the boot, or from the buckets catch- 
ing the side of the leg. This, of course, 
stops the belt, and as the head pulley 
continues to turn, the slippage on the 
belt generates enough heat to start a 
fire. The same thing may happen if a 
bin becomes full and the stock backs up 
the spout far enough to run down the 
down side of the leg. 

Practically all grain dumps are pro- 
vided with a grating which will keep out 
foreign objects. If they are not so 
equipped they should be. 

If the leg and the head shaft are 
properly aligned the danger from buck- 
ets catching the side of the leg or head 
is practically eliminated. However, they 
must be watched very closely, and espe- 
cially so during heavy runs. 

A chokeup from too fast feeding to the 
boot may be escaped in various ways. 
In the writer’s opinion one of the best 
ways is the use of a so-called nonchok- 
able boot. The principle of this type of 
boot depends on the angle of repose of 


grain. The spout is so arranged that 
when the grain in the boot gets up to a 
certain height no more can feed in. This 
boot has been found very satisfactory for 
grain elevator work. However, there are 
three things always necessary: (1) suffi- 
cient friction at the head pulley so that 
the belt will not slip; (2) ample capacity 
in the driving connections to the head 
shaft; (3) ample motive power. 

Wooden pulleys in elevator heads are 
a distinct menace, and should be replaced 
with metal ones. Wood rubbing on wood 
will start a fire in short order, and many 
losses are attributable to wood pulleys 
rubbing the side of the head. 

A properly lagged head pulley will 
often eliminate slipping of the belt. The 
friction between a lagged pulley and a 
rubber belt is very great, and the driv- 
ing connections must be extra large to 
take care of the possible excess load. 
We believe it good practice to use a rub- 
ber lagged steel head pulley on any 
elevator which is extra high or subject 
to heavy loads. 

There is no doubt that many fires orig- 
inate inside heads or boots, or from the 
head or boot bearings, which are never 
discovered, and the fire has to go into 
the unknown class. If elevator operators 
would always make a careful inspection 
of the head and boot bearings before 
locking up for the night, a great many 
unknown losses would never occur. That 
is a lesson every elevator manager should 
have drilled into him at every opportu- 
nity. A careful inspection before lock- 
ing up will take only a short time and 
will save a great many of the unknown 
losses. The head and boot deserve all 
possible attention. 
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March Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of March, 1926, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels—. 
To— flour, bbls Wheat 
Azores, etc. 
Belgium 
Denmark and Faroe 
Islands 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Irish Free State.. 
Italy 
Malta, etc. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Russia (Burope)... 
Sweden 
Turkey (Europe).. 2 
United Kingdom... 31,2 
Canada 4,190 
British Honduras.. 
Costa Rica 100 
Guatemala 768 
Honduras 193 
Nicaragua 1,067 
Panama 789 
Salvador 3 
Mexico 470,675 
Newfoundland 134 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad, Tobago.. 
Other B. W. Indies 
Cuba 
Dominican Rep. 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
French W. Indies. 
Haiti .. 27,874 
Virgin Islandg .... 929 
Argentina : 3 
19,067 
96,363 


101,788 
908,788 
4 


Colombla 

Ecuador 

British Guiana 

Dutch Guiana .... 

French Guiana 

Peru 

Venezuela 

British Malaya ... 

China 

Other Dutch East 
Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan, Chosen .... 

Palestine 

Philippine Islands. 

Australia 

British Oceania ... 16 

French Océania .. 856 

British 8. Africa.. 266 

British W. Africa. 8,137 

Egypt . 26,729 

Oth. French Africa 2,076 

Liberia 46 

Other Port. Africa 

Canary Islands ... 

Other Spanish Afr. 


695,419 3,770,227 2,128,400 
-— Bushels 
Barley 


1,148 
1,267 


Totals 
sy 


To— Oats 


Belgium 

Denmark and Faroe 
Islands 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United Kingdom .... 

Canada 

British Honduras ... 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 


Dominican Rep. 

Virgin Islands 

Other B. W. Indies.. 

Dutch Guiana 

China 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 149 


Totals 436,257 366,084 305,115 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in February and March, 1926, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 

February March 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Buffalo eee 563 eve 
341 882 
Philadelphia 1 7 
Maryland 10 
Virginia eee eee 


New Orleans 
Sabine 
Galveston 

San Antonio 
El Paso 
Arizona 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Oregon 
Washington 
Montana, Idaho... 
Dakota 
Michigan 
Porto Rico 


Totals 8,770 
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NO WORDS WASTED 
There is somewhere a sales manager 
who believes that fairly gentle irony or 
sarcasm is often a better club than blunt 
criticism. Here is a recent exchange of 
telegrams between him and one of his 
men in the field: 


Miuurne Center, Kansas, 
May 3, 1926. 
F. L. Brown, 
Care Commercial Hotel, 
Frog Hollow, Wis. 
Your expense account received. What 
were your sales last month? 
J. B. Jones, Sales Manager. 


Froe Hotitow, W1s., 
May 3, 1926. 
J. B. Jones, Sales Manager, 
Rapid Falls Milling Co., 
Milling Center, Kansas. 
Nothing. 
F. L. Brown. 
Mitiinc Center, Kansas, 
May 38, 1926. 
F. L. Brown, 
Care Commercial Hotel, 
Frog Hollow, Wis. 
Oh. 
J. B, Jones, Sales Manager. 
H. E. Y. 


. . 


Motorist: “Can you direct me to Pud- 
dleford?” 

Native: “Well, sir, by rights, to get 
there I reckon yew didn’t ought to start 
from yere at arl.”—Punch. 

- * 


PALETTE PREFERRED 


Ralph Adams Cram, the noted archi- 
tect, was deriding post-cubism at a ban- 
quet in Boston. 

“Cubism,” he said, “was bad enough, 
but post-cubism ! 

“A notorious post-cubist was painting 
a farm scene in the Adirondacks one day 
when a farmer came up and watched him 
a while. 

“‘Gosh all hemlock! said the farmer. 
‘Paintin’ two pictures at once, ain’t ye? 
Wall, these here scientific management 
idears take the cake for fair.’ 

“The post-cubist gave the farmer a 
puzzled and disdainful look. What did 
the old fool mean? 

“*Two pictures at once! the farmer 
repeated. ‘I like the one ye got yer 
thumb through best.’”— Wall Street 
Journal. 

* ” 

“This plant,” said the gardener, “be- 
longs to the begonia family.” 

“I see,” said the lady. “How kind of 
you to look after it while they’re away.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 

* * 


RAISING THE ANTE 


Weary Willie asked for bread 
Wherever he did stop; 
A housewife passed the ax and said: 
“First won’t you have a chop?” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“Aguinaldo, you’re drunk again. 
does it happen?” 

“There’s bars in them thar mountains.” 
—Yale Record. 


How 


* * 
AND NOT A D-—— SHOVEL 
Young Wife (whose husband has 
knocked his thumb digging): “Oh, John, 
and you said you always called a spade a 
spade.”—London Mail. 
o * 


The bishop of London gave girls good 
advice when he told them that if a young 


man gave them a cocktail they should 
never go out with him n. At pres- 
ent prices this seems only fair to him. 


—Punch. 
> _ 


Discussing the late $2,000,000,000 bread 
combine, the Seward (Alaska) Gateway 
remarks: “That’s nothing. We once went 
home with a $2,000,000,000 bun, but we 
didn’t have any control over it.” 

7 * 

A fire recently occurred in the book- 
ing office of a suburban railway station. 
The outbreak was easily extinguished by 
a porter who threw a shovel of waiting 
room coal on the flames.—Humorist. 

* a 

Fond Mother (to gentleman who has 
slipped on pavement): “You brute! Look 
what you’ve done to my child’s banana.” 
— Gaiety (London). 

* * 
THE NAUGHTY MAN 

A spinster living in a London suburb 
was shocked at the language used by two 
men repairing telegraph wires close to 
her house. 

She wrote to the company on the mat- 
ter, and the foreman was asked to report. 

This he did in the following way: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the telegraph pole, and 
accidentally let the hot lead fall on Bill. 
It went down his neck. Then he said: 
‘You really must be more careful, Har- 
ry.” ”"—Weekly Scotsman, 

. * 

Bookie (to pal who has been mauled in 
a race-gang fight): “Don’t let ’em wash 
yer face. Them footprints may be use- 
ful as a clew.”—Sketch. 

* * 

A Negro preacher was making an ap- 
peal for temperance. 

“Brethren,” he said, “I exhort you take 
de example I give you. I bend the knee, 
but not de elbow.” 

A voice from the back of the hall was 
raised in protest. 

“Dat’s your bad manners, parson, 
drinkin’ out of de bunghole.”—-Wood 
Construction. 
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WELL-KNOWN SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants two aggressive salegs 
men, one for southern Ohio and ong) 
for West Virginia; splendid oppor) 
tunity for parties who can qualify; 
must have a good record and reaj) 
selling ability; give full details ig 
first letter. Address 677, care@ 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. | 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN 
eight years’ experience, now employed, 
sires to make a change; best refereng 
Address 1078, care Northwestern M 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘si 





CHEMIST — GRADUATE A. M., 
years’ laboratory experience with 
soft and hard wheat products; three 
milling experience; available June 1; 
cellent references. Lawrence Earlen): 
Claflin, Kansas. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 500 BBE 
up; wide practical experience hard 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 56,000 bbls; 
nish A-1 references; guarantee best 
sults; age 37. Address 1080, care No 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD MIL 
with technical training, now empic 
would like to make a change; wants 
medium-sized northwestern mill and 
guarantee results. Address 650, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FRO 
1,000 bbls up; good record of succes t 
large mills; qualified to handle any 
mill and meet any conditions; high ¢ 
references; go anywhere. Addres 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH WI 
experience is open for position; can gum 
antee results as to yield and quality; 
straighten out mill that is not civil 
results desired; can furnish referceng# 
any inquiries will be strictly confidenth 
Address 672, care .Northwestern M 
Minneapolis. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display”’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SPLENDID OPENING FOR MALE STE- 
nographer with large milling company; 
good salary. Address 676, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN FOR WEST 
VIRGINIA 


One of the largest mills in the 
Southwest has an opening for a 
good salesman to work out of 
Huntington, w. Va. Applicant 
should state experience and salary 
desired. Address 682, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CASHIER; EXPERIENCE IN 
flour mill and grain elevator books; must 
be competent and show good service rec- 
ord; $150; location, Minneapolis. Address 
683, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS AGGRES- 
sive jobber or broker for Pittsburgh, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana ter- 
ritories; quality flour, fair prices, 100 per 
cent co-operation. Address 678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A 250 TO 1,000-8) 
mill, 25 years’ experience; can mee 
requirements; prefer position in Monta 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, or n¢ 
states;-am employed, and can offer 
lent reasons for desiring a change; 
ences on request. Address 675, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MARRIED MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, F 
years’ experience in selling flour, excell@ 
record to prove ability, desires posit 
with flour mill as sales supervisor or 
sistant to manager; has thorough kno 
edge of this work; at present emplo 
seeking change in order to advance; é¢ 
ern states preferred. Address 669, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—IN LOS ANGELES, W 
established merchandise and broke 
business; fine grain and millfeed accow 
several good export accounts; price 
sonable. Box 1183, Los Angeles, Cal. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR RENT 
The Fall Creek mill, Ithaca, N. Y., 
heretofore conducted by A. M. Hull; 
200-bbl capacity; equipment com- 
plete and in first class condition; 
water power. 
Cc. D. Bostwick, Comptroller, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








MILLS WANTED 








KANSAS MILL WANTED—UP TO 
bbls, located in good hard wheat se 
on main railroad line, with first class 
ing-in-transit privileges; preferably aro 
Hutchinson, Salina or Wichita territ 
Address 1079, care Northwestern Mill 
Kansas City, Mo. 4 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—CARTER-MAYHEW OAT 
chine, good as new, cleaned not over 
cars of wheat. Lexington Elevator & 
Co., Lexington, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED TO BUY—DORMANT WA 
house scale with platform at least 46% 
adding machine, add to 99,999.99; give 
tails, first letter. H. G. Haas 
Evans Mills, N. Y. 
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